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STOCKADE REVOLT BY MANNHEIM GI'S 
LIBERATION News Service 

MANNHEIM, West Gerirany (LNSj -- .another 
Army stockade has broken out in rebellion, About 
100 GI inmates of the Mannheim, West Germany, 

U.S, Army stockade broke out of their cell blocks 
on March 13, set fire to stockade buildings -- 
demolishing a number of cell blocks, the stock- 
ade chapel and some administrative offices -- and 
fought a two-hour battle with MPs and confine- 
ment officers. 

While one group of prisoners fought with 
MPs, another ran through cells blocks A and C 
with keys they had taken from an overpowered 
guard, releasing the long-term prisoners con- 
fined there. Out in the stockade yard, the rebels 
built a barricade out of overturned bunks and de- 
fended it for hours against MPs and German Army- 
troops -- sent in as reinforcements by the brass 
-- before they were finally subdued. 

The Army has tried its best to put a news 
blackout on the rebellion. When this became im- 
possible, they released a statement admitting 
that there had been a "disturbance" in the stock- 
ade, but refused to give any details. Establish- 
ment media coverage of the rebellion has been 
almost non-existent. 

The Army has not yet pressed charges but, as 
in previous stockade rebellions, they are trying 
to pick out some scapegoats. Army Criminal In- 
vestigation Division (CID) agents are question- 
ing participants. GIs inside the stockade tell 
us that prisoners who "cooperate" with the Army, 
making statements incriminating their brothers, 
are allowed to return to their normal cell blocks 
while others are sent to "the box" -- a six-foot- 
square cage with six or more men in each. Word 
from inside the stockade is that most of the GIs 
are not succumbing to this tactic. One GI told 
of CID*s efforts to threaten him into naming 
one person responsible for the revolt. "I told 
them 'Man, I was evacuating a burning building."' 

Another GI participant in the rebellion 
managed to smuggle out the following account of 
the events: 

**•*•*•<» 


On Friday the 15th of March, a group of turn- 
keys, taking part in their nightly recreation, 
pul-td ^ brctl'ic-x- oi;t of his cell and beat him 
bruiaiiy In another cell-block, turnkeys were 
hassling brothers trying to go on medication call. 
Five months ago, a brother was dragged out of his 
cell and the next morning he was found dead. The 
offj^cials claim he hung himself- His cellmates know 
otherwise. The guy had 36 hours left in the pound 
and his friends heard him scream out for help. 

This time the Gls at Mannheim were not going 
to let this happen. With bunk adapters, sticks, 
and clubs taken from the pigs, we seized the time 
and over 90 black and white GIs were out of their 
cells, liberating our brother celimaces. THE 
PEOPLE WERE SWINGING AND THE PIGS WERE SWAYING. 

We ripped down the tear gas cannisters from 
our cells and tossed them at the pigs. Anything 
we could iind--shoes, cans, chairs, desks, fire 
extinguishers, ceildoors. Four times the turnkeys 
came back down the halls and four times they picked 
up tails and oinked back to cover. We set afire 
barricades of bunks and mattresses and then out- 
side reinforcements came --German riot squads with 
tear gas, MPs with guns, firemen with hoses-- and 
drove us out into the courtyard. 

We were made to stand at attention for two 
hours. One brother collapsed and the pigs went in 
on him with more brutality. Finally they had to 
take this unconscious brother to the dispensary. 

All others standing were denied medical attention, 
which some needed badly. Finally the pigs threw 
everyone into solitary confinement blocks. Blocks 
5x8x8, with more than six men in each block. All 
of us were stripped and watered down and afterwards 
they threw garbage on us. The MPs opened the win- 
dows and turned off the radiators, so we had to 
stay in the wet and cold all night and day, They 
estimated over $45,000 worth of damage was done 
to the stockade. The stockade chapel, some offices, 
and military files were destroyed. 

The turnkeys had a difficult time getting out- 
side reinforcements. At 2 AM they attempted to 
round up guys to help "protect the stockade." One 
GI who was alerted shouted, "'If you don't want 
another not right here, you'd better get out. 

I'm not gonna put down my brothers!" 
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The Mannheim stockade re ^ 
ilar outbreaks at Port Dix, ,\J 'xli.'it, ■:>(,; 
part); Presidio, Calif ; Fort „ mj , 

Fort Riley, Kansas; Lohl^ Binn .'.i.v.eaa- vij?- 
nam [af feet icn ate ly referred tc Id. Jail b> 

GIs) and Nurembur^i, Germany wl'^erc Last month 
over 50 of the 100 prisoners revolted 
-50- 

MANNHEIM SIOCKAI)!: PdiSONi.-KS 
TALK ABOEJT Rj'BLLLlOX 

LIBERATION Neus Service/Overseas Weekly 
Gary Hummiston and F\'t . Williaiin 1), Buckner 
are two GIs doing time in the Mctr.r.heini stockade 
for AWOL. Burr Snider was able to get this in- 
terview with them while they isere outside the 
stockade on a work detail. 

BUCKNER: It was the brothers that started it, I 

guess. Don't get me wiong -- it wasn't a racial 
thing, all the prisoners are pietiy tight in the 
stockade, I mean they treat e v^erybody like dogs, 
so there isn't much racism among the prisoners. 
Anyway this one brother down on A block asked a 
turnkey if he could leave his cell for some 
reason and the guy opened the doci xor him, and 
about SIX prisoners swarmed out of the ceil ciil 
at once. They say the turnkey suit or went into 
shock when he saw what was happening. Then they 
came up through our block opening doors with 
keys they'd gotten off the guc^rd. At first they 
were hollering for just the brothers tc join 
them, but everybody started swarming out of the 
cells when the doors were opened - 
HUMNIISTON: Well, not everybouv Some guys stayed 
in their cells, but not too many I don't think 
it was really a planned thnig -- it just happened 
I think prejudice had a Jut ic do with it, pre- 
judice on the part of the prison officials, that 
is, but generally i thinx it was just a protest 
against prison condition^. There hasn't been any 
hot water for awhile, and the food has really 
been rotten. Then there's always the harassment 
Prisoners can only he pu-^hud so fat and then they 
break loose, ion feel l.ku y^v want to take the 
place apart . 

BUCKNER: Everybody j^warmed o r -and ru. a iud out 
into the yaxd. The fii^t place t;.’.; nia’rd v.aS 
Ll:T.H.OToTx'JV:'~;^k' 'djC*'" J j 


t.iu tnaj-ei- - i ua.e't knou wiiy , really. The guys 
o;. : .'Acs .^nd statues ana tore down the flag and 
' • ’•at really did a job on that chapel, 

i i'.'MMI i'w'x ■ Veah, and then everybody headed for the 
w...rkcr'j oirice Thuy tore the shit out of 
that, too, he-cause they can't stand him. But no- 
body tcin.hud t;)'. education ccritei because the guy 
Wfjo luh- rtiCt .3 p’‘otty gxuocy and everybody likes 

h i III . 

BUCKNE.R: Thev' bu*lt a blockade with bunks downstairs 
and the MPs tried to tush it to get to us. The 
first time thev came they were held off and pushed 
ba-.k, but then they called in reinforcements from 
the MP company- -and the German not squad in their 
Na:l heiiiicts and alK There must have been about 
a hundred of them altogether. Germans ana MPs . The 
second time they rushed the blockade they made it. 
Then they started bunting heads They couldn't get 
rheir hands on too many prisoners but the ones they 
did catch got wasted Some of the tuinkeys got it 
pretty good, too. i saw one guard who looked like 
he had taken a bloodbath. 

HUMMtr^rON: They started dragging guys off into the 
Bo \ tpfison ai gut for the block of 5x8-foot soli- 
tary confi.;icment cells used to isolate recalcitrant 
px^sonexi) whenever they could get someone off 
alone. Beroie j.i was ail over there were about 100 
people in rhe boxes and they're only built to hold 
about 36, so you can see how they jammed them in- 
Besides that they made them strip to the^.! under- 
wcui' and they had to spend the night that way. Since 
all the windows were broken out you can imagine what 
that was like. 

BUCKNER: One funny thing happened , though . The turn- 
keys were just dy^ng to get the fire hoses on us 
but they couldn't get up enough water pressure. 


And 


they couldn't get anything organized because 


tn^ guy-3 h'Al toil', all tiie loudspeaker^ dov'm, too. 
The turr;Ke>> were just scared to death through the 
v/hclc c^ung. They otill are. By the end of the riot 
about 3 in the morning, the guards just didn't give 
a shit Cuys wore lighting up bowls of shit right in 
front of truim and they v\eren't doing anything about 
it. Bncn tl'ej i,nall> got everybody back into the 
c-axJi th'A h.u! a '*caich tor the keys the guys took, 
In;- 1 n.-uid nc'/er lound then. 

Ci'.dMi Ant. Ciu .1 ac^-unipl I sn anything; I tlon't know. 


•"■V 
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IT like* have gotten vv'orse since 

1 1 happened Ue’\c had the same crap to cat for 


A coolj sunny da)' with cars passing on fhc 
uher ide of tlie street, people watching u> , some 


dia> - straight now and the harassment is woi'se f-iiic-s raising fists, sometimes honking in grm.ng, 


isr.:. ;isiinl if that's possible. 1 guess it 
d.^:;’T. uccompiish much, but sometimes that's thi 
orn V w'a^v' •-on can get heard 
-30- 

ihditor's note: see graphics to go with this 
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TWh I'f'OPLh'S POWld^ IS 


i: P.WTMhR'.'^ BAIi 


VARCil IN Nhl" '»0RK CITY 
■' N na Saharort 




NhlV lORK iL\Sj -- if \ou had happened by t’ e 
Central Park rnaii at high noon on Saturday, April 
4, anu if you had not seen a single yellow stick- 
er advertising the event, you might have thought 
you were latc for a Be-In, judging from the num- 
ber of people who weie there already. 

Bill 5,000 people had not come this day to 
oelebiatc Spring- Neither had they come m such 
number^ to protest the war in Vietnam They came 

to piote^L the incarceration of twenty-one Pan- 

,1 / ■ ■ ■ " whom , , - 

liit-xs/ ! i;c D^tn jailed for over a year 


soinetinios looking scared and hostile, laxicali lir^.- 
looking at us with black faces, brown tacos, 
sniiiing and flashing fists. Dressed-up snoppcr"^ 
ami mimcum-goers , staring at us as if v\C natl jii^t 
walkcvl oiA of a Godard movie; they could read oui 
subixticus, though. We asked them to join us Some- 
wc ran and gave war whoops, and the march 
went on .m tai as the eye could see. 

A naked couple waved to us from a high window 
of an apartment building, and all a’ong the /cure 
people waved and lifted fists from windows and 
doorwaj's. "Power to the people," we shouted at 
tho.'^e \^ho didn't smile. We've been marching 
long time, but we're still marching, we told thvm 
with our cy-.'S, so maybe you ought to join us and 
sec what it's all about. 

Soon vve were on the bridge. Cars zoomed b> 
on GUI left, the water was dark and full of rippies 
on our rignr, we could see the strangely quiet sky- 
line of New iork City behind us and the buildings 
ot Queens before us. It was a long trek but we were 


rlioiit rr lal, on tiumped up charges of conspiring , , . . r , . , , • 

^ ^ evhiierated and felt our power. Over the bridge. 


rw DomI) dcpaitment stores, i>..Iroad stations, and 
the Bronx Botanical Gardens. Five- thousand peo- 
ple Caine together to give their support to the 
F anther z! and to tree ail political prisoners 
v^ho aie sequestered behind bars in America today, 
B;. one o'clock, wc had formed a massive coluir 
ol: naiehers aiuf banners, and we began marching 
iioiM thv mail on 72nd Sr. . to the .S9th St. bxidge, 
o’ Cl the i:a^t I:^'.er, to a rally five miles 
aua. at the (Queens Court House Square. 

Iho rc'-,)sor. wc marched to Queens was becaime 
in 1 anther brother^ arc i ncarceraiotl in the llou^c 
.A l'.,teiU;on there (One sister, Joan ICii'd, is 
1 i i J lauiLi lock and Ke\ al the Women's llou>e ot 


! w- t V n t 1 {Ml , a 


e:i r 1 ’ e r demons t rat ions 


t\t weie met; , exlii letated h\- our nuinher.-^, 
uii.l wc loLkeU arms, singing "1-ree iiohby, 1 ree 
liikci, friv' th^ ICintiUi Jl, i-.c neeti oim warriui: 
Lw 1 d e 1 1 s 

Ked , )cle’u and grevii bannei's with siik- 
r-^!\viitd i.i^cs lA our familial' triend.--, , 

(A M > , h.i.ka huVAi.ns, jAvd Mameion lane a.i 


empty the jails, the people's power is the ranther'.-, 
bail," and "Put the pigs in the pokey, put the Pan- 
th.ers on the street." 

At last we arrived at the Court House Squaic. 
The Jail was pointed out to us and all five thou- 
"*sand ot us stared at tlie building, trying to imagine 
our pc-v>plc in there, wondering if they could ['ossl- 
bly hear us or see us, wondering how we couidi ever 
get them eat . 

DJiai'ub.'i of the Panther 21 spoke to u- - Witei 
a fiili ; 1 a ; in jail without trial, he's iinaiJ; 
bevii iLAea.'zd on $10(1,000 while eleven other -Ac - 
fendani-' uiv still being held on that ran-oni, 

I'haniPa fi.id a it>r to tell us about, me am.ast 
uidn’t ii;aki iT to tfic rally at all. The cm/oumi;. 
tmAoie Jic' [uul been stopped in a "routine cficch" 
ai'.d de’^amr.u at t!ie ]:)olice station, where iu' ir'i-c! 


iLiUrty secret, because he ki 


ivW t 1'. 


'-Jv.L t k:a w it was him, they'd "di^co'.'ci" a m.x. 

‘ ^ pockvA . Oharuba picketl up .vieu; 
^h.irum ~ , v.ao \^'is near- the mi ercndioite , .jr-d 

^ bust ,!own VOilR duur, a . 

cC'a.'.a A J a can lo lOl'R head . " 


^ei". . Cl 


, I'.C’U 


more . 


.\fcni . who \.'as also insr r-.'loasod on 'M00,0('n 

ki' 

bail, I oc bod at Th>.‘ crowd and tohl ns > 
o;' coi’.Mne. to talk to tlie poopic and. havi 'e to 
talk to pips " Sh-c pointed at td.o holrnotcf' cops 
who surrounded ti''c vallv and nccrodi dowu 1 i*oi:i 
surrounding rooftops, l-wx. Afoiu d i dn * t mt to 
waste too much tjm talkinp to cops, so she tm'n 
towardi the buildinp whc:c hei 10 brotht'rs arc in 
jail and she scrca"!cd into the r.n c rophoiu' ' "!'cll 
brotlicrs, there's se^'c pco^pic come here te tree 
you." \nd she sajd hello to cacli one ot tiiejii by 
name, and wc all stood up. and faced the pi ison 
--vcr>' far off, wind.ow after win..ov; -- and 
screamed as loud as ue Lould It was good to 
scream that loud and hope that they could- hear 
us, because we'd marched a long way to lie witli 
them . 

And Afeni told us that wc liad to move now 
and keep moving to keep "Chairman B'Jbby" from 
going to the chair. "Because \'ou know' what's 
gonna happen if Bobb\‘ goes to the chair? Ail 
the lights in Bab\'lon are eoinu to go out." 

By this til. 1 C our oft sung "People's Power" 
was really ringing in our ^leads . And when Big 
■Ian, from the Ihmther National Headquarters , 
talked, it made the issue even more real: ’'hat 
actions are wc going to take, what actions can 
we take, to support tlic Panthers and to build a 
strong revo lutionary movement among white peo- 
ple in this countr)'.^ 

Big Man talked to us -- largely a vdute 
audnence -- of the necessity of avoiding race 
\u'ir how we can't afford to half-step any 
1 ongcr . 

hennic Iveinglass, lawyer tor the donsp.i rae> 
sentenced to over two years in j'lil for de ■ 
lending the C.hrcago /, >rood ui' tiierc wuth Afcni 
a. id Dharuba and .lanial and rug ‘an. He told us 
tiur^ tr.e ('onsp i I'ac)’ i 1 1 iu: sharinr, an office 
with tile Comnnttcc to Hetcndi t!ic I'antlur di, :u;d 
wc oiMU’it to kciqi in pretlv' elosr' toucl; v. i t : tar'!!’ 
because a lot of actions ;:r. d.ein’ -Humirv:, en,; 
we a re all in it t oge i !ie r . 

ihe speedics iioignte:uul o’u- ^o i ; .ha ; . : , ...t 

also heightened oui an ,r r an! oar i, 

been ise this ; iu)t i Ik idr.K -.r is, 

dr’’unist rat Kui most o: u> iue. ci'. 


tin ■ aiTn^v-, ;i [qhp time. Ac've seen Huey 

t ' iuil -e '. e seen l.ldridge go into exilo. we 
'd I'f'. -..’'uion irur.'er'ed and we've mourned the 

i'lli i ill ic Bobby Hutton. IVe've seen Bobby Seale 
'^f'Uiid an- . ..aeKlcd in a □'leago courtroom and oxtra- 
piictee c'n Li.r';iod ’■]') murder charecs to New Ha\'cn . 
he've L.are e.' in New Haven for our I'anther sisters, 
who'i c give"! birth to babies under armed guaia:, 
aim \vCKe shouted 'The sky's the limit:" Now 
w^ ' ’c .shouting ‘'No more IJeiits in Babylon'" if 
^aey ti> to send "obby to the chair. 

!‘ ii -.'c stlil don ' t have the power we need to 
put a stoi) to It ail ri.ght here, right now. 

00 I'licn wc went uown into the subway, angry, 
a:'tcr th rally, one tiling we knew was that we were 
X'vr going to pay Babylon 50 cents each to ride 
tV'-" Queens to Manhattan. But it was a bad subway 
station, a iong funne] which quickly became packed 
.11 til ingry people tr}'ing to ride for free, and tlie 
cops \\cre reatl\' . For half an l'’Our we jeered and de- 
manded, f'ui even with our numbers, wc would have 
had to fi ht tnrough 20 cops two or three at a time 
to :’.usi the turnstiles. Since more and more of 
-..s I L re jiusliing from beliind, it was a bad tactical 
silu.'Uion: but we didn't want te leave. Eventually 
the cops got t i red of dealing with our anger and 
licgan tc s'ving. 

Fouj' 'loung l.ords got busted in Queens trying 
to ret Kiic^ the subwaj' . .-Ml four were beaten, two 
rir.lu tlion and two later in the precinct house. 

in anotler sulnva}- in Queens, further from 
the ruijy, hundreds of demonstrators jumped over 
tbu' tu.nstiles and crowded into the cars where 
Liny ri Kod down advertising placards, lit cig- 
u.rr-.C', and scrawled "Tree tiu' Panther 21" on 
c'\ oi -.'t b. 1 1 : rith magic jiiarkcrs. 

,\i iiuc.-, Sud'arc, one demonstrator .rho had 
Mi:-‘ goirL'ii oil tar siiin-.a)' \\'as liassJod b)' a co’i. 

■: u - r uc. I'Mi." I ra"' u ijoniorgcd on tli*. cop and in the 
: kH . iu r u- c.y.j's g;.n was Taken, ''lore police came 
L . ... ' an; uuring tbe figlit tJiat ensued, 

■ ju V.-. busted. --- presumably for 

' : . ■ ’ ,) ' . Dir ;n . I;\' now a large crowd 

Mr'r :ittct.![)t to uuict neoplc 
. I K' I ■ u i s;'*’-' rsc , tbe cops moi'ec' in 
■ ■ ■’ - 'I I..: OK uei'c tightl>' packed 


."^■■'.cnteen were busted in the fighting, and 
char-:^cd Mth resisting arrest, harassment, and 
fc!nn;o;i- assault. One innocent black bystander 
on his w;.,y home to Queens was busted on six 
fclorx ■•piirges. Several of those busted were 
bcaic-p. up at the station by cops and required 
!iosp i t;i 1 : at i on . Bail ranged from $500 to $3,500. 

i -i 1 s demonstration has ended, but there will 
he ro'ic. The trial of the Panther 21 continues, 
the trial of the 14 Panthers in New Haven begins 
arid ’-.a' ;icc-d our warriors beside us . 

-30- 

[XOin People who saw the subway busts or have 
photoeraphs of them, call the Lawyer's Guild -- 
962-54i0. They need info for the defense of those 

bus tod. ] 

WORMS 

I have worms 
in my body 
my head 
my nn n d . 

They travel the bloodstream; 

Cl^us 

nc oart of me 
escaoes . 

How long have I had them? 

Long enough. 

contaminate most people 
:Ove. 

You have worms. 

I know because I love you. 

'^ou have worms 
because worms 
are sod al : 

when one of us has them 
all of us get them 

and It does not matter who had them first. 

We have worms, 

Thev suck our blood, 
our brains, 
eat our food. 

Wi 1 1 they kill us? 

,No. 

Worse; they sap us, 
dram us 
make us 
not us. 

It m hard 

to rid ourselves of worms. 

Tq k ' 1 1 them is simple 

One takes a pill 

and then perhaps another pill. 

(more) 


But we are more than one. 
m of us 
or none of us 
will live. 

--Susan Sutheim 

Women: A Journal of Liberation 
(LNS) 

FOR WITCHES 

today 

i lost my temper. 

temper, when one talks of metal 

means make strong, 

perfect. 

temper, for humans , 
means angry 
i rrational 
bad . 

today i found my temper. 

I said, 

you step on my head 

for 27 years you step on my head 

and though I have been trained 

to excuse you for your inevitable 

cl umsiness 

today i think 

i prefer my head to your clumsiness. 

today i began 
to find 
myself. 

tomorrow 
perhaps 
i will begin 
to find 
you. 

--Susan Sutheim 
Women: A Journal of Liber- 
ation/ (LNS) 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★Hr*** 

MALCOLM X STILL SPEAKS 

Power never takes a back step -- only in 
the face of more power. 

No, I'm not an American. I'm one of the 22 
million black people who are victims of 
Americanism . 

Whenever they speak of a population explosion 
they are referring to the people in Asia or 
in Africa -- the black, brown, red and yellow 
people . 

I believe in political action, yes. Any kind 
of political action. I believe in action, 
period. WTiatever kind of action that is 
necessary . 
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MO VI II REVIi:iV 

BOYS IN' Tin-. B.-WD: SCRAI^S FROM Till: TABLE 

By Gary Alinder 

LIBLR.YTION News Service/Berkele> Iribc 

BERKELEY^ Calif. (lA'Sj -- Tvvo \ears ago when 
"Boys in the Land" opened off-Broadway in New 
York there was such a fuss, you'd a thought it 
was a big breakthrough or something. There it 
was, right on stage, a whole play about HOMO- 
SEXUALS foi god's sake. 

Sure, a big breakthrough. Not that the 
author was gay (a good writer can write about 
MYTIIING}, or that any of the actors were really 
gay {a good actor can play any role, you under- 
stand), or that any of the reviewers were gay 
(even the most outrageous faggots among them re- 
ferred to homosexuals as "those kind of people, "j 
You wondered where all those homosexuals in the 
play came from. Although of course no one 
creative or important or successful could possibly 
be gay, all the critics did inform us that a 
number of "those people" were in the audience. 

Hurrah ! We exist . 

Well, now the BIG BREAKTHROUGH is a movie 
and HOMOSEXUALITY is coming to the neighborhoods. 

Is America ready? 

Yeah, America's ready for this one. "The 
Boys" is a period piece, something to look back 
upon With nostalgia almost. it's of the Fifties, 
put It on a shelf with the silent generation, Joe 
McCarthy, Ike and sockhops after basketball games - 
"The Boys" could have been written by that 
supremely Fifties playwright, Arthur Miller, for 
"The Boys" is a psychological potboiler 

Imagine. Eight homosexuals gather for a 
birthday party in a posh Upper Eastside New York 
apartment- And each is a stereotype; Michael, 
a tough, catty queen; Emory, with a lisp so heavy 
the spit almost tlies off the screen at you and 
a wrist so limp you wonder that his hand doesn't 
fall off; Hank, a butch, married-With-two-k±db- 
cioset case; Harold, a "pock marked, .icMsh 
fairy" who delivers hundreds of one liners, each 
one a put down, more bitter, c>nical and cutting 
than the last, and so on. 

Put thc^e selt-hating and hating each othei 
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faggo’i togtLiihLr a r ^om and it’s bound to explode, 
it does: into bloody vernal and physical assaults, 

into drunkencis, barter tears, wretchings on the 
floor, 'Aii5 ot d~stres:3 and loneliness. Yes, 

It’s an ironical portrayal ot the "gay" life de- 
jMgned to warm the hearts of every male chauvinist- 
Football Coach - Bapt^::t Minister - "sickness 
theory" psy cholog...it who ever ii^'ed. it got to 
me I wantcid to tear down the screen in rage. 

it that the piay'movie doesn't have 

an element oi truth Of course, materialistic, self 
pitying queens do exist. Oh, how they exist. A 
lot ol ^ay people really are fucked up with self- 
hatred. we van take a certain pride in the witti- 
ness and seif parody of camp and in the will to 
survive of these poor tairies- It's just that 
i 'm realiy in awe how they can make such a terribly 
Fittxes "Who's Afraid of Vj-ig^nia Woolf?" lefs-get- 
drunk and tear - each ■ other - c.part drama these days , 
it's a care it Cashxng In, Author Mart Crow^ 
iey does a greai job of gx/ing a straight audience 
what It ^vants His dram^tii pyrotechnics may have 
vvorked v-n btage but on sireen they are tacky. The 
fixm 15 laiihiu: t^ the play But filming a play 
doer n r make a- m .. . i e 

In my rage I m gi - ing a bleak impression of 
the mo\j.e Tb^c 5 ninety percent true, but there 
are mo:i.ent- of tendernesa brief glimpses of love, 
times when yio have to admire the guttsyness of 
these i^gs tvi-r being sc c ut ■"ageous ly what they are. 
Most.> ih . ugh , it s 2 seiiCut. 

The f;'im be^t. for the cheapest and weakest 
emccionai response p^t.y Thank >ou for your pity 
Thank yo-.. arid off 

N, one V /er used tc talk ibcut homosexuality 
e\.epi ai unde r- the ■ tab. e gissip Now I suppose 
tvG 'liquid be happey the scraps they're throwing 
us, -p, whv.’c' mo^/ie for vhrissake 

l\c .vc:e in.-iblc Nov^ we re at the Steppin 
hctcliir and Aunt jem.ma s’-ige Call me when we 
get r :• ' tic "AiiO: d/id /Vnd/ ' stage 

ihar be a BiG BREAKTHROUGH. 

■ M) ■ I 

Gay LiBI-.RAl'lON now: 
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STUDENTS AT STANFORD DIG IN 

FOR LONG BATTLE AGAINST ROTC 

By Diarinuid McGuire 
LIBERATION News Service 

PALU ALIO, Calif. (LNSJ -- "I never heard a 
sound like that," said one Concerned Stalinist. 

” It was like music." 

He was talking about a number that 300 stu- 
dents had just played on the glass facade of Stan- 
ford's Aeronautics and Astronautics Building^ 

This came during the third night of militant 
action in a week of struggle to get the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps (ROTCJ off campus. 

A year ago, Stanford's faculty voted to 
phase ROTC out by 1973. That wasn't fast enough, 
and radical students responded by attacking war- 
related research at Stanford and the Stanford 
Research Institute (SRI}. The April 3rd Movement, 
which carried out this attack, forced the uni'^er- 
sity to stop doing classified research and to 
sever official ties with SRI. 

This fall, lanky bumbling President Kenneth 
Pitzer -- one-time chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, who deplores the war in Vietnam -- 
came under pressure from the Pentagon to reinstate 
the ROTC program. By coincidence, a local elec- 
tronics mogul and former trustee, David Packard, 
is now an Assistant Secretary of Defense. Rumor 
has It that David was concerned lest some of 
Stanford's $17 million in defense contracts be 
jeopardized.. 

Pitzer dutifully stacked committees, ration- 
alised, engaged in rational dialogue and eventu- 
ally came up with a plan for a Center of Military 
Studies to replace the Department of Military 
Science. He called this a compromise The facul- 
ty approved it by a narrow margin of 17 votes out 
of 7S0, counting the ballots of ROTC instiuctors 
and administrators 

As the movement at Stanford sa\v it, this 
was the beginning of a drive to roil back gams 
matle against un:*.vers ity -sponsored imperialism on 
campuses around the country won last year. If 
ROIC could be revived at Stanford, it would soon 
reappear at ilarvard, Dartmouth, MIT and other 
ruling-class schools . 

And, in addition to its symbolic importance 


as the iccus of an t j. - impcr . al i s t struggm, the 

*' i 

ROTC program at Stanford m ot material importance 
to the nuij.ta‘'y OftAcers are "gentlemen," and a 
cercaxn percentage of them muot come trom the 
ruling Class .f the system iS to work smoothly- 
Stanford gradoatCi ate thought of by the Pentagon 
as "high qua* my material," according to one univer- i 

sity admmi.strator 

News of fights agaiHst ROIC in Puerto Rico 
and at Ivashingcon Uni^yersity in St- Louis helped 
dispel pes. 2 imxsm about the possibility cf a 

struggle at Staniord- if Puerto Rican students 
were Willing to lace police guns in an attempt to 
end military tCriining at their uni'-'er sity, the issue 
was clearly stiii relevant at Stanford. 

On the evening of Mar. 31, hours after the 
faculty vote to reinstate ROIC under its new name 
had been announced, Tom Hayden of the Chicago 
Conspiracy came to town. Of the 1,000 people who 
came to hear him and Greg Kneii of Santa Barbara, 
several hundred were left with a strong impulse to 
act, partly against the outrage of Chxcago but 
mostly against the contempt that their faculty, 
administration and the U S Arm;, had shown for them. 

It tutTiCd out that the administration believes 
in conspiracies They had called several busloads 
of pigs onto the campus befoie Hayden had said a 
word. Wiien the fi’^st windows were broken in the 
ROTC oifxces .which have occupt-dthe second floor 
of the athletic ticket office since the ROTC was 
burned aown xaC years agoj , the p*gs attacked. The 
crowd fscl back past the Business School and the 
Aero and Astro Building, which had much bigger win- 
dows Tne next day the un: versity claimed more than 
55,000 dfi.mage 

Tnc -Cviona n^ghc wat hea -cr Plainclothes 
pi ^^3 wea:: sk^ maskc piiKed off several people 

from the urowd, be^t ^nd Maceci others This was 
followed b;' two nights cf non- violent marches, one 
ot whiCh drew mC'C than 1,000 peopis. After the 
weekend, tne:^e another night of determined and 
etficicnt tndow - bz caK 1 ng ■ 

Ihi ^ all pa.ri ot the "Do It To it" strategy, 
liie iUea is tha, the university »v„li get rid of 
kO I L ivhen it Utconies cicar that the cost of keeping 
it iS greater than the c^:-n of defeat. Do it To It 
^Isq xr^c-uOuS a striC-: oi mili-ms and class disrup- 
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tions which a^e be.ng carried out daily.. 

The movement has solved one important theo- 
retical problem. After the first night, indivi- 
duals and groups began to take a position that no 
more actions should be carried out until exten- 
sive efioiis had been made to organize and re- 
cruit in aoim^tories and elsewhere. 

Affinity gioups have been formed to handle 
both actions and organizing. By making plans in 
groups of iO and IS and by coordinating them 
through a central committee, it has become possible 
to move without forewarning the police. 

The groups, each of which has members with 
different levels of political awareness and commit- 
ment, have taken names like Concerned Stalinists 
for Love and Struggle, Red Squad, Molly Maguire, 
and Motherfucker- Most of the best talk about 
tactics, personal questions and the political 
context of the struggle, has taken place in these 
groups- A nuiiiber of high school students also 
relate to the groups. 

A serious attempt has been made to explain 
the movement to campus workers; there are 7,000 
employed by Stanford. Because of cutbacks in 
federal spending, these workers have already been 
experiencing lay-offs, speed-ups and a lot of 
trouble in getting the university to listen to 
demands for wages and benefits. 

It lookc;lxke a long fight is developing at 
Stanford. Sons and daughters of the ruling 
class are quiik-iy coming to see the implications 
of the struggle and are trying to deal with their 
own tear They are learning that if they move 
fast and strike hard, even a masked tac squad 
of insane pigs can't touch them- And they are 
beginning to undeiscand that the fight is worth 
the risk 

People ha-. e been greatly encouraged by 
movements against ROIC that have been coming 
together at nearby foothill College in Los Altos, 
where a group ot students threw a Marine recruiter 
off campus un April 1, and the University of 
California at Berkeley. 

in some wa>s the struggle at Stanford still 
seems I'nreal. Stalinists and Motherfuckers have 
trouble feeling at hon.e among the Spanish coloni- 
al cloisters -- comp let e with sandstone arches 


and red tile roofs -- tfiat California's robber 
barons built in an attempt to legitimize their 
wealth and tliemse 1 ves ,, The sun shines daily^ All 
the grass is surrounded by asphalt and is clipped 
regularly by Black, Chicano and immigrant Portuguese 
gardners, It is hard to feel like a revolutionary in 
this suburban ruling class paradise. 

But people at Stanford are doing a good job 
of bringing the war home., 

[Note to editors' Diarmuid McGu.ire works with the 
Pacific Studies Center^ 1963 University Ave^, East 
Palo Alto, Calif. 94303, phone 415- 322-4664o ] 

THE PRICE OF RICE 

MANILA,, the Philippines (LNS) -- For years 
now, UoS.. technocrats have been talking about a 
strain of '’miracle” rice that would dramatically 
increase production and so extinguish the flames 
of revolution among the starving peoples of the 
worldo 

Such a lice strain has been developed, but 
the prospects for its continued use look dim,. The 
new rice strain has brought about a tremendous rise 
in agricultural product i i^i ty in South Asia, where 
it has been used for several years « But one un- 
fortunate side-effect of giCwing enough rice to 
feed everyone is that the price of rice goes down ■' 
this has made the rich farmers who control the 
market pretty unhappy . 

Dr, Robert Fo Chandler, director of the 
International Rice Research Institute here, where 
the high-yield rice was developed; commented 
recently: "'Only three years ago people were 

screaming, ^'How are we going to feed the teeming 
millions of Asia?' Now some of those same people 
are yelling about overproduction and lost export 
markets . ” 

30- 

JAPANESE RADICALS PROTEST AT EXPO WO 

OSAKA, Japan (CPS/LNS) - ■ Police arrested 
6? radicals on charges of obstructing official 
duties when they staged a demonstration here on 
the opening day of Expo ' 70 

The protest was against the Japan-U.,S, Security 
Treaty being re - negot i ated this year, An estimated 
150 radical stuaents and young workers were barred 
by 300 police from entering the fair grounds 

30- 
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BERKELEY l\l 1 1 RLYT I GS ; CITY COUNCIL AS THEATER 
By Karen Wald 
LI BE RAT i 0\' News Servi ce 

BERKELE'i , Calif. (LN'S) -- In another epi- 
sode in the series called "Wlurlypigs come to 
Berkeley/' rhe Berkeley City Council held a 
public hearing in the Berkeley Community Theater 
Mar. 31. The people came to tell the City 
Council why they didn't want whirlypigs false 
known as police helicopters) flying over their 
city. The Berkeley City Council came to sit and 
nod their heads, so that next month, when 

they are expected to approve Police Chief Baker's 
request for $1^5,000 for the helicopters, they 
can sa> that they listened to ail sides of the 
story. 

Heading the cast of characters is plump, 
balding, red-faced Mayor Wallace Johnson, who 
recently had to back down somewhat from his new 
pet scheme of having not wardens or block war- 
dens in white helmets to watch over the Berkeley 
scene 

To his (farj left is tall, handsome, mustach- 
ioed black Councilman Ron Dellums, champion of 
blacks, street people and other assorted leftists. 
Councilman Dellums, unfortunate ly^ is attempting 
to leave his loyal constituency for the greater 
realms of Washington D.C-, and his supporters 
can he identified by the voter registration forms 
they carry around. 

For comic relief, on the far right, is 
Councilman John Dc Bcnis, who can always be 
counted on to produce reactions ranging from 
angry outrage to derisive laughter He thinks 
even Mayor Johnson is a likely com-symp. There 
are the C.ood Citicenry (white, middle-aged or 
older, middle clas- or better), and rhe Rabble, 
Radicals and lk’'vo j. ii 1 1 on a r le-s . 

As the scone opens at ‘7:30 March 31, the 
Mayoi and i.ounc.lmen and city manager are sitting 
at a long tatile on Mic stage, in front of and 
above the {jeepio < CeoJ tiitT''"'‘> and Rabble), 
who arc mas-cd here tonight after their vocal 
presence pre\ti’’fed Tne holding of a similar 
meeting ni tinv CvV.ncil ^^hamiiers a month 

j go A nuni*H*i u peoole are gelling ap, one by 



one, to come to a microphone placed at the lower 
level in front of the stage. 

Police Chief Baker first addresses the crowd on 
the need for police helicopters, then splits. 

The bulk of the first score of speakers are 
from the Rabble, Radicals and Revolutionaries 
(RRtrR) . 

Then up strides a Good Citizen from the 
Merchants Association. An undercurrent ripples 
through the auditorium. "Dinosaur, dinosaur" 
they chant, a reference to Hayden's description 
of the ruling class as dinosaurs thrashing around 
as they are about to become extinct. 

"Child care, child care" intone a number of 
young women, and the RR^R crowd picks it up. 

They want the money to be spent on free, round- 
the-clock child care centers instead of whirlypigs. 
The Merchant Citizen speaks of ihe growing 
crime rate, especially muggings and rape. "Who 
are you to speak about rape?" yelled an outraged 
mother carrying a "Child Care" sign. 

A very straight looking wom.an, middle aged, 
neatly dressed, comes to the microphone, and 
begins explaining that she is a voter, a property- 
owner, a parent, and a Christian -- and then shocks 
everyone by continuing: "and I'm unequivocally 

opposed to the idea of buying helicopters." She 
goes on to cite among her objections increased 
taxes, noise level, pollution of the air, and in- 
creased mistrust among the citizens of Berkeley. 

A grey-haired man also surprises the Council 
by informing them that "we poor people don't 
want helicopters." The man adds, "we should take 
a look at why we have to have a Black Panther 
Party," inspiring the crowd to ca.;..t ’’Free Bobby!" 

Members of the Berkeley Jaycees and the Mer- 
chant.s Association arise to tell the room how 
concerned they are over increasing crime. The 
theater takes on a more chaotic air as people 
hiss, boo and jeer, and others go up and down 
the aisles registering voters for Ron Dellums. 

Then a neat ly -dressed . conservative-looking 
man begins speaking. "If you put helicopters 
in the skies of Berkeley," he informs the Coun- 
cil somberly, "they’ll be fired upon. You'll 
have to arm them...." 'Ihe place was bedlam 
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before he could continue with his dire predictions. 
Councilman DeBonis is demanding the mike on a 
"point of order." People are laughing and cheer- 
ing. Mayor Wallace Johnson is rapping his gavel. 

A woman tells the council this is all a 
charade -- "You alrcak ^vivc vour minds made up. 

You have no intention of listening to the people 
or meeting their needs." Two little girls are 
sitting on the stage, playing with balloons. 

Johnson orders them off. One stu!;hornly re- 
fuses, urged on by the adults who insist she's 
not bothering anyone. 

Johnson recesses, and children and balloons 
take over the stage. Johnson returns, and as 
the council resume their seats, he begins 
angrily: "Will whoever stole my gavel..." 

Shouts: "DeBonis took it:" "Chief Baker 

took it!" The game goes on. 

Then a pounding is heard from up above . 

Three plainclothes pigs have been taking pictures 
from the balcony, and someone apparently locked 
them in up there. The meeting breaks up as the 
crowd and several councilmen -- each in their 
own way -- object to the hidden cameras. 

The people begin a people*s meeting, con- 
ducted by women and child ren - Someone pins an 
NLF flag in the back of the podium. A little kid 
speaks. "We're spending $175,000 for police 
equipment," he protests, describing his ex- 
perience in People's Park, and how the pepper fog 
came into his school, turned the swimming pool 
white with gas. "Five kids in my school were 
shot. I don't particularly dig helicopters. 

There are lots of things I'd rather see the 
money go for -- like child care centers [a 
major demand of the women present] or schools or 
street cleaning -- everything except helicopters." 

An eleven-year-old boy with long blond hair 
and a black leather jacket jumps up on the table 
to be seen. "I say Fuck the Pigs and Fuck the 
Establishment" he yells. Over the roars his 
voice can again be heard, ureing people to "grow 
your own food, grow your own everything," He 
sums up. "I've been hassled by pigs a lot -- 1 
don't want to be hassled again " 

A girl from Berkeley High School explains 


that they are lorming a Berkeley High Women s 
Liberation uroup, whose main demands are: (1) 

biith control and abortion :linic on campus, 

(2', women should take over the gymn class, 
which should inciude karate^ and (3) a women's 
history and women's education class. 

The audience is already dissolving, breaking 
up in small groups. Councilman Deliums is 
talking into a Tv microphone somewhere in the 
rear Another chapter in the saga of the Berkeley 
Whiriypigs draws to a close- 

-30- 

GAY LOv'ERS FloIlT FOR RIGHT TO NECK IN PUBLIC 

BERKELEY^ Calif- (LNSj -- Two members of 
the Gay Liberation Front have successfully 
overturned a University of California ruling which 
forbade them to be on the Berkeley campus. The 
two men. Dunbar Ait kens and Danny Worrell, were 
thrown off the campus for necking on Sproul 
Plaza- The university authorities said they had 
received many complaints of "offensive behavior" 
After pressure was placed on the university 
by the Gay Liberation Front, the ban on the two was 
rescinded on the grounds that the law under which 
they were expelled does not include "necking on 
campus . " 

Gay lovers plan to continue to express them- 
selves in public. "We were being affectionate," 
said Dunbar Aitkens, "doing what boys and girls 
on that lawn ao frequently but are never busted." 

Konstantin Berlandt, writing in the Berkeley 
Tribe, saia that gay liberation people are 
simpiy "being open about our minority lifestyle. 

If we do not fight we will be pushed right back 
into the ghetto of exploitation, harassment 
and fear that we are now stepping out of." 

-30- 

CUBAN FILM ON ilO CHI MIiNH WINS PRIZE 

HHLSINK; (,L\’S) -- "Seventy-nme Springs," 

a Cuban mov;v ahout the life of Ho Chi Minh, won 

first price in a field of 125 short -subj ect 

do. ument ar ICS at the lampere Film Festival in 

Finland The film was directed b) Santiago Alvarez, 

Cuba’s best known filmmaker 
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LNS BOOK REVIEW; VICTOR SERGE 


1 o i-i’ance^ 


By Phil Koslow 

LIBERATION News Service 

Men in Prison (1929). noubleday, ISo: 

(A novel of life in a Frencn prison j 

Birth of Our Power (1929-30j Doubleuay, 1067 
CA novel of the Barcelona uprising and the 
early days of Red Petrograd, ) 

The Case of Comrade Tulayev (1942 3 bcubl'. Ja> 

AAchor, 1968„ (A novel about tine purges in 
the USSR during the 1930 ’s) 

Memoirs of a Revolutionary (1942-43) OAfoiU 
UniVo Press PB, 1963, 

•k * k 

Victor Serge's life followed one of his fai'or- 
ite mottos: "As long as social injustice lasts we 
shall remain in a state of permanent revolution ” 

He was bom in Belgium in 1890^ the child of Russian 
revolutionary exiles. His legacy of idealism and 
intimate experience of poverty led him to the des- 
perate anarchism-individualism of the pre- World War 
I days in Paris, His comrades saw no solution but 
to blast their way out of a "world without escaped' 
They died in shoot-outs with the police, by their 
own hands, and on the guillotine. 

Serge was editing an anarchist review, deter- 
mined to prevail and to resist the temptation of dy- 
ing for no purpose, but for refusing to inform on 
his comrades he got five years in prison as an 
"accompliceo" Prison toughened him and refined him 
and refined his idealSc After his release he worked 
as a linotypist in Barcelona; joined the syndicalist 
labor union, Confederacion Nacional de Trabajo, and 
fought in the workers^ uprising of July 1917 When 
the uprising was crushed he set off for Russia to 
serve the victorious revolution. 

After a stay in a French concentration-camp he 
made it to Petrograd, served as a machine-gunner in 
a defense battalion during the Civil War> helped 
found the Communist International and translated 
Bolshevik writings into French. He joined the Com 
munist Party and then, with Trotsky and oihers, 
formed the Left Opposition, which demanded the return 
of Soviet Democracy^ When the Opposition cru-h- 
ed by Stalin, Serge was not shot, but wa^ expeileu 
from the Party and deported to central A-.a :n 1933 
After three years he was issued a pas^po-'t and ■■eni 
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where he continued his work as an Op- 
]iosiLioni5t until the Nazi take-over. He then made 
tiis Way to Mexico, where he died in 1947, 

During his last twenty years: four exiles, 

-even flights, each time the loss of all his books 
and papers And he still managed to turn out some 
twenty books and pamphlets. 

Despite tins extraordinary range of experience, 
Serg-o never saw himself as having an adventure^ Un- 
liKc so many writers who report on Revolutionary 
Fxperiences, he never places himself above his sit- 
uation, He rejects the notion of a literary conscious* 
ness rising above history to some heavenly place« 

And unlike that other school, the literary hatchet- 
men of the revolution, he refuses to dissolve him- 
self into official mythology. He has no fear of saying 
but he has no need to justify himself, or parade 
around as someone who was right when everybody else 
was wrong. What matters to him is: what happened, 
and what does it mean to our lives? Because he re- 
fuses to play the traditional literary games, he is 
an absolutely trustworthy writer You don't have to 
keep an eye on him to see what he*s getting up to 
behind the facade of words o 

Serge never romanticizes or abstracts his mat- 
erial . The people of Barcelona and Petrograd don't 
represent any lofty principle beyond the simple and 
profound respect due to them as human beings. They 
are being denied the necessary physical and spiritual 
conditions of lifeo They have got to become con- 
scious of their force, demolish the structures which 
oppiess them, and "it will cost whatever it costs." 

The meaning of the revolution to Serge and his com- 
rades is expressed in sixteen words, a dialogue on 
the eve of his departure for Russia: 

The army? 

With the people^ 

The police? 

No more police. 

The prisons? 

Burned. 

The power? 

Us . 

It's hardly news that the October Revolution 
Liian't continue along these lines. It turned a back- 
ward country into an industrial giant, provided work 
jnd bread and education. But the libertarian and 
acme ratic impulses of the early days -- the direct 
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ox ihe masses over their own lives through 
the Soviets, the giant assemblies the co operatives 
- were usurped b> a centralized; bureaucratic, na- 
tionalistic State which has become more and mere 
^ounte r • re vGiutiOnai> over the >eais„ We are now 
ab;e to 5 the heii with Russia we got China 
ona Cuba, But we must understand that ever> rev 
OiUCiGn has such reactionary tendencies within it 
and IS aiwa^s xn danger of knuckling under co them 
Lenin and Trotsky more than anyone understood the 
deepest aspirations ox the Russian masses ; and knew 
how to bring them to bear on the stage of hirtor^. 

Vet the> bleated still another secret police,, iiixed 
the prisons suppressed debate outside the circie of 
Che Part>, and, against their int entions created the 
exciwt conditions under which Staiin and his coherts 
were abie to turn the revolution decisively to the 
right. Under great pressure, they took the line of 
least resistance at a few crucial points, used their 
power as power,, instead of taking revolutionary 
riskSc Emma Goldman once wrote Those in authority 
haie ar.d axways will abuse their powers And the in ■ 
stance^ when ihe> do not do so are as rare as roses 
growing on icebergSo*' Serge says. ^'i know the great” 
ness of these men*: but they, who belonged to the 
future weie in this respect the prisoners of the 
past. " 

in the Memoirs and Tulay e v Serge shows this 
leaii^y tragic process at work more clearly and ^ym ■ 
pachciicaiiy than anyone ever has or will. There 
ouldn t have been a more terrible experience for a 
revolutionary than watching the revolution being 
taken Ovcr by those who wanted to control it and get 
Xat oif it. Or seeing the oid "cohort of iron . 
the giants of October, confess to being paid agents 
ox the fascists, saboteurs^ enemies of the revolution 
The strong and the weak alike were hemmed m on all 
sides and went under, One of the characters in 
luiave^ jusc before his arrest puts it with chiii 
ing Clarity ' W'hat are the poor peopie to do? What 
are we to do?.,, Marx and Bakunin lived in the age of 
simpie problems, they never had enemies be hin d tliem 

The reactionary phase of the revolution was 
greeted by a chorus of applause from left wing 
wrixer:^ and intellectuals in the West These men 
iTii_ght have had som e in fl uenc e on the ^ourse of c vcni^ 
Page 


bu: »\lien s-: : ge pr-^zrent^d 'hem with iirefutab' e 
fa. t- liity a pa.' him on the shculde: and teii him 
net to be cC bjtier ad.ise him against writing 
anything, .n the .uigar and oppress i e 

atmcrphere oi bo^'geo.c society they were completely 
carnea aw . y by the ^pe.taOie :f men who spoke the 
language 01 ihcir own lae^.s e>eroiSing power o-er 
a whojo w^unt;y, The^v needed this sc much that they 
.^u.id n-L bring ihemoeiwes t: take a good hard lOOk 
at the awiiOfi; o _ .^Tipany j the words. As Serge 
wrote in I 9 i . 

oo many i.te.a.y men ha^e succeeded in keeping 
s:.en.e ga ly with a sup/eme re ^ o J utiona ry e!e 
gan..c= They h::-e round possible to publish 

week..cs and month ^es and whtie books without let 
ting the truth giirfimer through. That is the s . gn 
ox great Oi^.stry. Ana :t is a terrible danger. 

We murtn t be afraid e-e/ to admit and discuss 
the failures ox any re-orurion n? matter hew 
.a.uab^c It may be tc us*. As scon as a wo.td ot 
orici^xsm j.eak'r out the trained ficas of the 
existing order take to the aii; buzzing ' See 
See Eren the leittscs admit that revolution is no 
good net tnem ^ape: while they .an. We dont 
need to w;n debates w . oh them. We ^ need to be so 
coniideni ox Our ideai^ and insights that we have 
nothing t reo.r from the ent.xc truth about any 
;:iiuationo We hi.;^ to la^e the fawt that the most 
heroic a:.hic -emeni = ha.e, through human weakness 
and the e. enter been dangerously coiruptedo 

IX we wt e.' up and try t; roiget-, we re bound 
to make the -^ame mistakes a.x over again. But if 
w£ strong en:-,^gh t: grapp:e with the truth and 
not ..'^se the the ^ i ^ to fight the things 

that _pp:£~s Ui then c.er> thing we learn, however 
aepies'ing deepenr and sharpens and heightens the 
.,ons - 1 :usne r s Ceitaini) the enemy is behind us 
i:-o but. ihor happens rc be an essentia^ 

fawi about th;s Lime and p.a..e ■ it s not the 
nineteenth .^en'u.'y any mv^rc. 

Serge wou*d sa> giOw some e^es in the back of 
your head ^ar:y on the T^ght, He never grew cynical 
oi Li:eu He ab^^rbed a'l the pain and disappoint 
ment ox hi- cApciitn.c bark into his revolutionary 
dc i c I'm. n->-L . : n He nc e; lost ^ight of what the 

h-u a„i‘i;c.cu and ne-.cr stopped belie, mg 
iJi.ii r he A^uid on ond the victories 
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wou.d he fi!.:-. r and more secure; he was waiting 
MeAiCO tur rhc upheavals to follow that second u;:-r 
and he cerr.airixV wasn c kidding himseli Ills last 
word f/cm tlie prison notebooksof one of the old 
lion Boishevjks in Tulayev waiting to be execiiccd 

The w. .lit c-f the world is upon us we aie 
V '.^hed by ii All those who want neither drive 
nor ancer t aint^ in the successful resolution over 
whelm and behina them they ha^'e clII these whom the 
fear of revolution blinds and saps.. On the eve of 
our disappearaii^e we do not reckon up the b'^iance 
sheet of a disaste/i we bear witness to the fulness 
of a victoiv which encroached too far upon the 
tuture and asked coo much of men. IVe have not 
lived on the brink of a dark abyss (as Bukharin said 
ai his trial 1 we are on the eve of a new cycle 
of storms 
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ON DAY CARE 

Liberation News service/ WOMEN. A Journal if 
Liberation 

Day Care has become one of the central issues of 
the Wemen s Ll'oeiation Movement It is quite cle^r 
that tree and public day care centers would be an 
important means for liberating women from the tradi 
lional tasks of uhild rearing It has been sugge::tea 
■ cind in some places carried out-- that women scold 
demand da>' care services from the institutions in 
which iho> work or study and from the large coipor 
ations Which profit from and expand into the commun- 
It ICS in which thc^ live 

However it a mistake to view day care soleiy 
as ar* is.'.uo of Women s Liberation We would like to 
assert that day caxe centers in which children are 
rai.'iOd in groups b> men and women could be as impor ■ 
tant fox tlie iib<:rotion of children as it would be 
lor the ;.ib:jalon of women Group child care- if 
well Lonv.oivcd-- has a radical potential through the 
impact it could h-.ue on children s early development 
It IS tlierefoie necessary that people in the move 
mcMit gain a ueepci understanding of the dav care c^ri 
tor as an enviionment ror child roaring 

jlie uiuieii>ing reason for the failure of dav 
caie programs to develop in this country exists in 
riic rrad.tiOiK'i idealogy that >'Oung children and i lie . . 
mother- t>eiong in the Iiome Even today a ."trong bi.i- 

i<..ryr- it LlBERAliON News scrv.c. 


V-'- liL ._rv:<.p* rh:t day care is poten- 

t]‘ V lo; en ^nd mor.hers That women 

rli i.-i h ; > ^0 N.-ik alt.. Hieieierc ha ve to put their 

in..-d.cv mi dt. a:e jcS'tcr^ are circumstances 
will -h a VC ge-tc.al. . .viv-idored to be necessary evils 

11.^ u.,' •"•••:. aerr.aVid lor day care by the Women s 
: . twi i. ac : ,vi }]\ vp:ingcr frem a rejection of the 

ill-,.': w ,r ih.»r w:.n-:n belong in the home 
Vl': 'Hil M: V. icur - demand parallels the 

hii:v:,-a. aT'-luj-^ :c-v..ra day ^are in its non- 
_hiuj c:n'e:cv app.-^v.n Ih-e primary reason for 
dciv.nu^.r.g i- ‘die l.-beraiion oi women,. 

While tir. ; dS; is essential for 

uemtiV ' l-bc-. '-tj.n tne Mcvvmeni should further 
■;e-ogn.:e iliv. uav .a-''', essential for the liber 
'iXiCn .hildrvn G;v^p child care in contrast to 
the n.ore prv,.a"e heme environment has the 

pcren^i i ^i p*cuid.ug an environment in which 
cJiiiGicr- will h':;? m.:€ cppcrtunity to develop 
soCic'i! sens : t t > ^nd re spons ib 1 1 1 1 v , emotional 
^.utenomy .^ne t :ns i and a w ■ JeV range of Intel 1 
c c U a I I fi t c i' € t 

Jne loi ,isy catc- centers must be 

,v>riSide:e:i a pespje ^ .xbciaticn issue, not just 
a vvemon be‘..CL>sc ihlMren axe people. 

B:.^h men . nd w.,mcri whe vr' :oncerned with children's 
de . 0 vpmc f- L m-j :- 1 as r.vna day care 

ihc ?\i,st..ng U S day care centers. 

wh:<.h arv run prafii making enterprises are 
g.ij)ii:cd b-by 'tir.::ng es- -dumping grounds 

wheie '.ni.jr-.e b -red most, of the time In these 
cent .hjijiA;' amot.oncily brutalized, they 

learn :h: . lucj and passivity. They are 

pxw^/d'ini.J rb ou^li J-..y ''vutine in which oppor 
tuni:,..s ici lIki-.c and meaningful social 

■ e h wjth -_nd ether children are 

j.id it-pti-ic are managed in a mass 
p : ..'j u. :v :n ''g'). efficiency over dignity, 

Mic :d.i'.' V-. w-j'. the children become routiniced 
viiil ; V : .1 ■ o V lu ;1 A i • y 'Vjheduie 

!'■ 'li:,c ; c a few day care centers 

Hicm. v.iu ■ w . . hj._ :ic':n_nglul so-, i a i arid educational 
'■ H lu u - a'n, *hvy pariii:ij)ate in non*alien 

' '■ ‘ ^ a these centers self- 

* ' ' * ‘-'n -nd arc valued and 
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dc.e*::pea in teim& oi the ^hiiJ:cn :: 
iritcie^L^ S-^-idi Dp Cidtion bd^cd on a * si t i i * 

group problem cO^v^ng approdv-h rahter than :n ruUs 
iiTipc X r onai c 5 Lcib i X shed. Eating and resting as-tiii 

' ics axe dc-^xgned to be responsive to v.hi)aren s in 
dividuax and group need^r rather than to nieet the 
cXiiv-iertw_\ at the da^ care operation,. 

Ihc axiicxcri^er among uXiSting dciv Caxe ^^enter:: 
r e I i e t a wOni^i^^t j.n values and attitudes toward 
human dc . e lopm^nt .. Ihis «.oniiiwt ^n the care and 
cduwci* i on 01 - 'UTig .children iS directly iciaied tc 

^ontiioting value:? and attitudes expressed in the 

e ^ w n OiTl ic o.nd p^;itlv!,ax bchauxOX oi adults., Vdlufe-r 
ill _<iTip etxLi.e cntcxprise and indiiiduai rather t han 
:>u^iQi a-hic V cment , respect tor private property 
adoration :,i the naclear tamuiy are attitudes 
that are nuiuxea in childhood and expressed in aduit 
s 0 « X e t > 

As iadiw-aas I'Ve iTius t understand that our goais 
lor ohixaren are in conflict with those ot the insti 
rut.ons .orporaiions and uruversi ties - 'fr am whom 
we will [)£ Qc/nanding day care servxoeso This r mp 1 i e s 
that when we make demands fox day care they should 
be SDi 6 *_v ifi term- of money and space„ The corpora 
tions arid uOx -e : nt ^es shouid have no v-ontrol. 

In -xgan:s*ng day care centers we need to be 
'X ome awaic ut hcw values and attitudes are translated 
into programs for >oung children. We nood to be 
aware oi the eAistence ol the day care center curii: 
Uxum hidden x^r explicit and how it affects ^hild 
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r cn Uc ^/e . epmen t . 

it we.i do^uxTiented that attitudes tcward 

work rawC Sca uding ma it/ f emai e roiesj^. j.n 

it*at.vc and ^ocperaiion are being toxmed during 
the fiX:?t fivc years of life* it fojiOw's that, a* 
radical:? -Cn._crncd with deveicping a radi._ai >_on 
s V 1 u u.? He:? ir on thaCD i?^:'ues we need to be seriOUriy 
.cnwcined with what happens in-ide the day care 
center , 

Die king or intcra._tion tliat takes pia^e betvvccn 
'hu -hiid and the human and physical en ■- 1 r vi/nmen t 
i,be It home ur a da> ^aie tenter, afreets the kind 
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t.anstormc the h-u?ckctp*ng vOrner into an area 
where .-hiidXcn - ;n e^piCic and test Out uaricus 
a d j /. t -j . r V. * t . c r . 

Ar«cthe: wa^ tr.at children Je = rn the traditiona; 
:ri:xt :r>pea ::,e? th;.u^h jD-rer.ing that almost 
ai. day ^aic ' . li c r ^'C vvimcr, Ihe children quickly 
v^mpichenj tlie .:n.-p-; xiiat there i s- women s work' 
and Jicn ' v\ - : K I hi: in ;';cli would be sufficient 
c : g ‘-..Til- ! ) t I „ 7 , ^ - n - j - c that me n be i n c J ude d at 

' ^ ' 1 c V : j . C n c J J > -a * < : r 1 1 . 

i-a;. the i.TiC ■ c tv;'h:^L /f.'. ./ding men in the day 

.-ic p-'-^ ah rh^ ac.ii^r, J 10.' da,. : a e runs the 

ri'k -1 V t . ad . . ' iji^ Che go-lo ot women s liberation 

l\j-Ticr. rluu.d n.t u',ma.'id ' . mp ■ »hat *hc-re be spc^ia- 

h.u buf a i ? J ^hat men take 

t qua. ; - . c r. -h . . u -a • c 

' ^ "^-+0 \p r i . 8 i 9 0 more 


There le anoihei good reason thai both men and 
women should be invoiv^ed in the da> eare wencer. 
Teaching/Vvoiking. pia^y ing with children ^an be 
cAtTacrdinaiily creative and non alienating job. 

What often makes the caretakers of young children 
teachers and mothers feei apologetic about theii 
occupation and what deprives men ot the oppoxtunj.iy 
of working with children is the lact that our sc ■ 
ciet) considers child care '‘women s work'" ■ a iow 
status/ cheap labor occupation bioiogicaiiy teic-gared 
to the weaker, 'sensitive' sca„ 

A day care program which had a sexuaiiy inte- 
grated staif -and salaries in. keeping with the value 
of this work ■■ would make chi Id* rearing a desixablc 
and rewarding ocv^apation. finally.- it seems seif" 
evident that it s best for chiidien* ' emotional ^y 
socially and politically- that they be cared for 
equally by both men and women. 

Day care is a people s liberation issue, Wemen. 
of course will gain from a good day care programi 
but in the final analysis women's liberation depends 
on an entire cransfcrmation of society., not just cn 
one institution. HoweveX;, that one institution, if 
radically structured, can help obtain that xrans 
formation of sccietyo The way children develop 
15 part of that cransformationo 

In order to develop a radically structured 
day care program we must not allow any control co be 
in the liands cf the universities and corporations. 

^^Our demand to these institutions for day care must 
/U demand :rOieiy for space and mione/o Control must 
rest with those who struggle for and use the day 
care centeto 
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GUATEMALAN REBELS EXECUTE WEST GERMAN 
AMBASSADOR 

Liberation News Service 

GUaIE^IALa CIT\ Guatemala [lNSj Gueiiiiias of 
the Guatemalan Rebci Armed Forces (.FARj have executed 
the West German ambassador who they kidnapped a 
week earlier,. Count Karl von Spreti an officer in 
the Nazi army during i\orjd i^ar Two. was killed after 
the Guatemalan government refused to reiea^e oo 
p jiiti vai pr i_sqnc r s^ ^d pay $ 700 OOP yn_^c x^hange _i o: 
Page IS LIBERATION News Scr;., 
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^ o 


von Sp;e:. s aeath ma/ks the iirst time that 
the Kidnapping ta^ii^ aimed at securing the release 
al impriScned c:iTi;ades has resulted ^n an intention 
ai ejis .ut 1 .La=t ^ea: the U„So ambassador to 

Guatama.a ^ac ki* cd in an abort*-e Kidnapping at tempi 
The cta^e lor von Spretj. s death was set ar 
the end c: Ma- ih Aden the Argentine gevernment for 
the ti:r' Ci/Tic in the revCnt wa.e cf political kid- 
nappings- iciuScd I'j a.wcae tc the guemila.s* 
demands , 

t 

m the A:gen:ine ..ase, the guerriiias had kid 
napped a i*/W ranking Paraguayan consular official 
rtaiioncQ at an ibsoure border irossing point.. He 
Wi: ^.itariy cApendabiS to both the Argentine on ■ 
gai^hy ana the b:uiai Paraguayan di c tatorshipu So 
the Wutd '.vent cu: that, ror all the two governments 
'-ared- th-r Paraguayan bTrder official could be 
Kiiiud bat n„ p-.^j.^*ca-A prisoners would be released,, 
Rcaii4,in^ that the> were mistaken in kidnapping 
an ’expenaabic ..:tim the guerriilas released him 
unharmed, Press np:rts from Argentina say that the 
iibetati:n movement there gamed measurably in re- 
spec^. . 

Then ^ame the kidnapping ox ron Spieti in 
Guatc.ma-ai Now the Guatfcma.*.an regime had to live up ^ 
to ari cAa-tpn ‘stubborn icfusai to deal with 
tenciiSLS.n S: despite the lact that the kidnap 
t-iv-iim War a xuii amibassador from a major power 
icne when scidiCrs are training in rocketry at 
U,So army bsses in Texas r*ght now..- and not a lowly 
bordci guaia. the Guatemalan dictatorship called 
the rebciS biuif and pat von Spiet: s life on the 

. iHc o 

Ihc Wert bermaue had ..Ciunteered to pay the 
$*00 000 demandea b> the TAR but the Guatemalan 
gc . c .'nmecr cu/nea them down. The regime regards the 
cl twc dc:en 'e iOiUtiCnar *es as too grave 
a r.h/e:r ga.e in to the rebels 

the t,::t le^ tim.r heping that the kidnappings 
ivou-u .tip. b^: thc^ did n:t st:p„ in fact, the 
f-Ah r p:p^.a-.Lv ij.or.g the Gcat-^malan people increased 

w i c I' ^ ^ : y K . an -j.pp i ng 

berpe,^... the ..L,,T.h.,ng and anti popular 
uu.. t:;r... .n icg.m.; i .ok ^ hi.-d .,ne ,n .on Spren s 
lhe> .,..T,peu . -L=te of ,,ege on the .ountry 
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j;Ki c i j in 1 n at c d uhatc\cr civ'il iibortiGS rcintiincd in 
iiUJicmaiiJ in the face of a strong popular military 
foe the r.o\crn \'i.- could sltow no weakness SO tliey 
let \ Oil Spreti die 

Oerman political and diplomatic circles 
expressed “h 1 1 le mess , outrage and disgust*' at tlie 
regime's intransigent position But the Guatemalan 
goi'crn;,,, ' IS too siiu.iv\- at this point to have done 
othenv 1 sc 

Ihc Guatemalan government slaughtered several 
rheusaiul fiua t cma 1 an peasants in tlie "mop-up" oper- 
ation against the TAR in tlic mountains a few )'ears 
ago !t is also responsible for a 95 % illiteracy 
I'atc an as t ronomical infant mortality rate, brutal 
[lolitica repress] on and one of the world's lowest 
standards ot living 
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'G:W \ORK s Mayor' LINDSAY COMES TO BERKELEY 

By Karen Wald 
I.IBERATION News Service 

r iRKl.LEY Calif (LNSJ -- The University of 
Cai 1 tor", la Board of Regents almost guaranteed Nevv 
>'oik's li!)oral mayor John Lindsay a warm welcome 
at the Cal campus when they refused to grant Lind- 
sa\ an honorary degree - ■ the first time in the 
University s 102 >'car liistory that a Charter Day 
sneaket was denied this honor A handful of radi- 
v.iN and a very sincere student body vice president 
un 1 o r t una t ci} burst the Mayor's bubble 

The mass of people gatliered under the hot 
i;foinia sun at. tlie University's picturesque 
I ,L^k o., .' 1 ' were alumni and liberal faculty and 
•'LuO.cats rhc'. liked Jolin Lindsay Every effort 
Ikiv! iiet n made' to co opt any protest -- including 
.iliowuig. ul-o for the first time a student to 
at t !ie c lA'iiion 1 cs Tlicrc were, therefore, 
of .A. II,-. t c rn j I ion v\hen a iiost of banners -- 
"lice Bobbv '• "i-ieo Our Panther Sisters" "Free 
■'a- 'antin.M 1' '".Vomen s jkibciation Demands f-rec 
' : 1 I'ani’neis" appeared as the official 

giKV' I s ind .'speakers ent cred 

■’ e!ie< K a 1 OLind the grounds could have pre - 
:'.:rd laem I a j ge IMaik Jetters painted on the 
• T u t of t’u: ^tone walls of tiie theater pro- 
.;,]i:u(! ”! 11 e iiohb}' ” "Free Huey.'” "Laos Will 

Pj.v Ip LIBERATION News 


Win:" and similar messages. 

When the Star Spangled Banner ended, chants 
of "Free Bobby Sealed’ began A clergyman gave 
the invocation, and people chanted, "(ict Out of 
Vietnam'" An old iady stood up and callctl out 
petulantly, "Oh, shut up " 

Roger Heyns, the chancellor of the school, 
began "Ladies and gentlemen," and voices called 
out, "Who killed James Rector?" 

welcome to Charter Day," Ileyns conunued, 
drawing long applause from tlve straights, and agaj;i 
when he mentioned Lindsay, more applause 

But when he mentioned two elderly women jn 
the procession, women in the crowd yelled "Free 
Erikai" The speech and the calls from the audience 
became almost a dialogue: 

Heyns: " what to do about the turbulent 

events of our times . " 

Voices in Crowd: "RevoJ ut ion . " 

Heyns: " have taken some initiatives of 

our own , , " 

Crowd: "in Vietnam. " 

One of the recipients of an award was Sun 
Ohu Ho, son of Dr Sun Vat Sen, now living on 
Formosa (so-called Nationalist ChinaJ He was 
greeted with chants of "Mao, Mao, Mao Tse-tung;” 
Then, in a cooptation attempt, John 
student body vic^. president, was allowed to speak 
He looked very straight and innocent, with cxtieMcl\' 
short hair and glasses But he began by tolling 
parents and alumni that they probabl\' icouldn't like 
much of what he was going to say "I'm going to 
say it now because I think this may be tlie on 1 
time you'll get to hear it " He spoke of the 
changes that had taken place in the Univcrsjt}- si:uo 
the Free Speech Movement as "very token " 

The fact that the University Board o. Regents 
refused Lindsay's degree was one more [.rool' ih;i; 
University was not removed fiorn political inflnenco 
"And the Governor's imposition of tuition is 
political -- It’s an attemnt to relegate t!ip [ini', r- 
sity of California to a second-class private in- 
stitut ion ” 

Hitting even harder at the powers tiiai i un 
California, he attacked the water project whieb wjs 
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THE GREEN' MOUNTAIN PAPERS; 

AN ECOLOGY TREATISE 
LIBERATION News Service 
Let us go then^ you and I 

When the evening is spread out aga^^n^ ih-' shy 
Like a patient etherised upon a tahle».^ 

--"The Love Song of J- Alfred Pxntrock" 
by T.S. Eliot 

The spirit of the people is greaze't uus. 

Man^s technology, 

— Huey P. Newton, Ministei of Detense, 
Black Panther Party 

In mid-December, 1969, the Atmospheric Scien- 
ces Research Center in Scotia, N.V , reported that 
in 10 to 15 years, every man, woman and whild in 
this hemisphere will have to wear a breathing 
helmet to survive outdoors. Streets, for the most 
part, will be deserted. Most animals and much 
plant life will be killed off. The report pre- 
dicts by 1980, at least one metropolitan area 
will be inundated by a cloud of pollution and 
10,000 people will die, Cities will be doomed. 

Even now, the report states, there is no clean an 

left in the United States. 

* •* * 

Ponta de Carvalhos and Pontezinha are two 
small villages in Brazil. They are each lociaLed 
near two rivers -- the Pirapanga and the Vabotaio 
-- in the Northeast of the country, an area noted 
for its impoverishment. At one time, both villages 
could subsist on the rivers' sweetwater fish and 
crabs . 

In 1965, Union Carbide came to the banks of 
the Pirapanga and built a chemical plant. Ihe 
plant was to develop growth and implement pro- 
gress . 

A short time after the plant's completion, 
all the fish in the two rivers were dead 

The villagers sought a permit to tlemon." ti - j t c . 
This was denied- They sought the help oi "the 
authorities," but found the authoixtii:? hrul none 
to offer. They did, liowcver, re..civc pr^nu^^ion 
for a "religious procession" 

On Aug- 16, 1965, two thousand oi lEe , 1 . 1 - 
lagers, nearly all of them black, nuticlictl 
miles in summer, tropical heat, to ihi- Hn. :'i Car- 


bide operation. Speeches were made. All the 
villagers knew what they heard. No one else 
watched except the police. 

Ihc Union Carbide plant is automated. 

Now, many of the villagers are dead, some 
have moved away, and many have joined the rural 
or urban revolutionary movement -- if they have 
noT been killed in the Brazilian government's 
repression campaign or died as the result of the 
diseases which kill thousands daily in Brazil and 
n.iT iOn^ like it . 

It IS called the inner-city, the urban core, 
the black ghetto, the black community. The death 
ratio IS twice as high there as it is in suburbia, 
e.vurbia and uptown- Thousands of people live in 
smokestack-like buildings, crammed in the chimneys 
and pipes and tubes called "urban renewal ■ " The 
area is owned by large corporations, absentee 
landlords and holding companies- In New York, Chi- 
cago and other cities, it is the Young Lords, the 
Black Panthers, who provide free breakfast for 
children, free medical care from competent commu- 
nity physicians and test literally thousands of 
children for the affliction that few outside know: 
lead poisoning, the horror of paini peeling off 

walls Ihe lead. 

* ★ • 

On May 8, 1950, the administration of Harry 
S- Truman announced its support of French colonial- 
ism in Vietnam. Since then, fiscal and "moral" 
aid has come to mean armed military violence 
against the country and people of Vietnam. 

Ever/ single city in North Vietnam, except 
Hanoi and perhaps Haiphong, has been bombed Over 
a million Vietnamese have died. The country has 
I so deioliated by chemical weaponry that the 
late ot birth defects as a result has stunned sci- 
entists and biologists. 

rnc fields of Vietnam, the land, has been 

Inirnt black by napalm, phosphorus..- 
, > * 

Ihc task ot those who wish to reveise the 
trend ot environmental destruction is compounded 
On iht complexity of things which, at first, are 
^■^uiiungiv [inrelated to clean air, an environment 

i yh Id preserved and beautiful, oceans a n d i n - 

■ m: 1 
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lernai waterways which arc unpolluted 

it IS, of course, no coincidence that ;\nicr.- 
ca's rapid economic growth has matched itselt in 
a compounding ruination of environment Prosperi- 
ty in America has always been equated Aith the 
"average" individual's accessibility to the accu- 
mulation of commodities ; cars , homes , luxury items , 
etc . 

But the American economy is not planned. in 
America, one is judged by the amount -- and "quali- 
ty" -- of commodities he or she has. The simple 
satisfaction of needs for most people becomes, to 
an unplanned economy, a burden - 

That 13 , the motor apparatus of the American 
economy is the profit motive, sometimes disguised 
b> the euphemism "growth." 

If people stopped buying, they would stop 
producing. There would be neither growth nor pro- 
fit. 

To be sure, buying and producing is not an 
a priori good or bad. ivTiat is bad, however, is 
profit and production for the sake of growth and 
profit. For what this mechanism has created is 
the war on environment. 

Several years ago, a muckraking author 
named Vance Packard momentarily outraged people 
with his expose of "planned obsolesence " How 
cars, refrigerators, and so on, were so shoddily 
built (although "pretty"J that they would fall 
apart within two or three years from the date of 
first purchase 

This growth of planned obsolesence correspon- 
ded to the exhaustion of items as functional - 
That is, commodities were bought by Americans not 
for their use, especially, but because, for in- 
stance, a brown, square freezer was color coordi- 
nated with the kitchen. 

With the introduction of TV advertising, the 
die was cast. 

lime payments, loans, credit cards and a kind 
of personalized deficit spending supercharged the 
economy and resulted in the incredible expansion 
of technology and industry. 

i'o many Americans, this massive expansion is 
justified and praised in the name of progress it 
15 a progress we have paid for dearl> , both econo- 

mica 1 ly and environmental 1 > 
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- -0.^ n, uP _ ten -1 on, oi 

[)uoc;d on pr0dnct4.cn On the maintenance 
aiic jc-liarg.ng ot me cc nomy Factories. Plants, 
ijiuim- c ry . And thcir .mmediate (that is , industrial.) 
waste /\.nd in the Aaste of their produce. Auto- 
mobxK evnau^r cigarette ^moke. 

iho cutij.ng edge ot th.,.s m^re is not so as- 
cound.iig; that the vvcdith ot all this growth is in 
the hanu? 01 about three per cent of the population- 
And chough there a par 1 lamentary system of elec- 
ting gj c'^iiTient, the real power lies not necessarily 
with the voce, n^r the candidate, but essentially 
Wxth iobb.^0.^, w.th ._oiporate interests, with those 
whose economic magnitude commands a complemen tan ly 
ma^rSiVc poiiti'cii weight 

rrogreiS' The continued empowerment of this 
sma’i of people, at the expense of the vast 

majorit) of the Ame'^ican people, and at the expense 
of mosi; of the world's people. 

And, as tong as the people in the ruling class 
can rent beach villas and deserted islands, as 
long ihe> can jet to island vacationlands , the 
crisic: of ecology will mean little. 

Oi course, there will be a market for gas masks. 
And, we can have new and improved ones. 

Neo.r:y a decade ago, Daniel Bell wrote of the 
"end ut ideology " His premise was easily received 
by the two prominent generations of the time; a 
youth generac..on wh..ch was largely silent and which 
accepted the regimentation of education, and an 
adui ^ generation which, exhausted by World War II 
and the confixct, sought only to enmesh it- 

^eli in the xcspire of luxur> . The time was in- 
tellectual ly ijoiationist. 

IHl arch 1 tectui e and design of that time, 
bar lacko- 1 ike pre- fabricated Levittowns, Daly 
L.tie^ and on, provided the foundation for the 
iu^h to pro^pcr 4 .t> Ihe environment was fertile, 
but the !)i.:nUnc 3 i or mowing it, a clear inconsidera- 
Lion aiiU an incrcdihie la^k of concern for conse- 
qutiii^^, has ni-JiiJ^ud to reap the harvest we are now 
Laced wirh: gra> citici, and grader skies. 

;Unorica has now become quantitative 
I'ciLiic: tii’n qualitative That ideological thinking 
iiaT Dccoiiic -OS ^ary , as Beil stated, is now a 

luH. . 10'. tho'.ght Further, the growth of the stu- 
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dent movement and its analysis of .Vmcrica has pro- 
pelled the growth of ideology: in the Sixties a 

new left was born. And matching its charges 
comes now the response: an hysterical anti-commu- 

nism, the near genocide of the Black Panther Party, 
the unmasking of corporate liberalism as a bank- 
rupt myth, the defense of a score of dictatorships 
around the world, conspiracy laws: The Chicago 

5, 7, 8, 10. 

If we are to mount a significant - - and 
victorious -- campaign to preserve environment, 
we must necessarily attack the problem at its 
root: the society dominated by a ruling class, 

the production system that it commands for its 
own profits -- the profit motive itself. 

Further, we must see that the nature of these 
things is not a mere academic concept of economics, 
but rather is part of something which is having a 
deep and profound effect on the psychology of a 
whole nation. 

That, in fact, the consciousness of the Ameri- 
can people has been shaped by that which pollution 
ruins: property. Or more specifically, private 

property . 

There is no "private" property. There is 
land. That land is misused, raped, because of the 
training we receive: "I" own "private" property. 

In essence, we really don't care about all the shit 
in other people's back yards until it starts drop- 
ping into "mine." 

Private property presumes the indulgence of 
the individual separate and distinct from the 
betterment of the majority: a handy device, 
though. Non-affluent people feuding over little 
bits of "private" property maintain a division 
which benefits a ruling class which owns them; 
for they arc, truly, the property of the ruling 
class . 

And, of course, individual (sic' ownership 
of private (sicj property creates a chauvinism 
about land: "it's ours," as if we have a birth- 

right to exploit nature' for individual (as opposed 
to collective, planned, ecu-conse lous ] ownership. 

This IS not sa\'ing privac)' is bad, or intima- 
c>' IS abominable, but that competition (for jobs, 
private nroperty; and the jintholog)' about the 
"i nei 1 V 1 diia 1 " owner (unless he happens to De Rocke- 


feller, Mellon or DuFontJ creates the reality of 
environmental despoliation . 

The struggle to protect, regenerate, and 
preserve environment -- and it is most assuredly 
a struggle -- is a political struggle, for it will 
have to attack corporate interests (oil, tobacco, 
auto, utilities, etc.j that are fundamental to the 
system. For it will have to attack the educational 
and university system in America because of its de- 
personalization and dehumanization. Because archi- 
tects cannot be city planners without being deeply 
involved in a social psychology that does not 
treat people as pavlovian dogs, that is not be- 
haviorist. Because economics is not algebra, not 
charts, but the complete study of an economic sys- 
tem and how it affects lives and minds. 

And it will have to be political because eco- 
logy must be internalized; because people will not 
be able to live harmoniously with and in terms of 
their environment until they are able to live har- 
moniously with other people, until the divisions 
in life are eradicated, the division between ruler 
and ruled, so that people may begin the true task: 
to build for the new age. 

The machine that churns up resources, people, 
land, and humanity for the gasoline of profit is a 
world system. Its directors have little concern 
for the destruction it brings in the wake of "pro- 
gress and development." Until those under its 
treads resist; that resistance is met by calls of 
"communist aggression," and the $69 billion defense 
industry in America is cheered. 

The machine is called imperialism; it maintains 
an empire called, incredibly, the free world. It 
sustains dictatorships , juntas , oligarchies , and 
military regimes in return for free access to lo- 
cal resources and labor. It is the natural out- 
growth of an economy whose people do not manage it, 
whose profits arc unshared, whose labor is directed 
by and for the maintenance of a tiny ruling class 
whoso interests are antagonistic to the majority of 
working people. 

A little bit of knowledge is a dangerous thing: 
for on^e we see the gradual decay of our country 
in Its envi roniTicnt , wc must also realize the immen- 
sity of how It began, and that wc arc seeing its 
terminal -- and not incipient -- stages. 
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This immensity, however, should not be con- 
fusing and should not be seen as detract mg from 
a protracted advance for ecological harmony. A 
deep and thorough thinking through of wliat Ameri- 
ca IS can only intensify, enhance and make more 
clear the urgency of the struggle to recreate a 
healthy and life-giving environment For only 
when we understand the total nature of what an 
un-pol luted environment must be can we responsi- 
bly delegate ourselves the role of meeting the 
task head on . 

This leads to a concrete perception about 
the political aptitude required to meaningfully 
participate in this struggle; that "liberal" 
politicians, such as Sen,. Gaylord Nelson, can 
garner headline space with concerned pleas for the 
cleansing of environment, means little in practice 

Washington politicans are owned by the inte- 
rests of imperialism and the need for preservation 
of the American empire: they are fundamentally 

entrenched in bureaucracy, they pay their dues 
to the powers that be. And they serve only to 
submerge the very contradict ions. within the system 
that they respond to in a non-analytic manner. 

To wit, the sense of liberal politicans about 
Vietnam. The war is seen as bad because: aj we 
have no part in it and, bj we are losing. But 
wc do not get from the same politicians any 
speeclios for the dismantling of the U S Armed 
Forces, which spread over 42 nations act as 
armed representatives of an empire. Rarely do 
u’c hear of tlie need to fully tax multi-million- 
aircs, while working people pay the bills of most 
social legislation, war and foreign aid. And 
never do we see true consistency; Fulbright vo- 
ted for Ilaynsworth; McCarthy supported every 
single appropriation for the House Un-American 
Activities Committee (_now "Internal Security"), 
etc . 

By responsibility is meant a certain ethic: 
struggle. Survival asks only tfiat pract ical 1 1\' 

-- that wc are not co-opted to replenish a sv'Stem 
tliat breeds death and for liberal politicans who 
seek to gam "the youth movement.” 

An example for actions: in Denver, the 

Ihiblic Service Co., regularly belches smoke into 
the sky, which is usually brown at the horizon. 


A general dicn and of pe i : 1 1 ca 1 1 >' -or i ent ed ecology 
people uould bo this: the immctliate public owner- 

ship of the com]>any , 'Ihis would mean no majority 
stockholder , and the general and controlling in- 
terest of the company by the public. The results 
would be: the decrease of rates, the usage of 

planned-for profits for the installation of reliable 
ant] -pollution devices in the factory. This would 
not only allow for the bettering of the environment 
but, also, for the involvement of the "forgotten 
man" in a decision-making process which affects his 
life, and the desanctification of the feeling that 
rich people know best. 

it would further cut at the myth of "public 
guardianship" by monopolists and thus, by building 
class consciousness, would create further demands 
for popular control of institutions. A primary 
demand in this area would be the maintenance of 
the plant by those who 'vork at it. This demand 
would serve to deepen the inherent motion of the 
initial demand: the democratization of life in 

America and further wrest power from the economi- 
cally based elite -- who, no doubt, while the 
factory spills its bile into the air, are basking 
in the clean air and skies of Nassau. 

in Denver, and no doubt other cities, this 
kind of movement could, to the general public, al- 
low for a powerful re-examinat ion of the commercial 
press, which, in Denver, because of heavy adverti- 
sing revenues from Public Service, has been un- 
willing to fulfill Its "public trust," By secondarily 
focusing an attack on the commercial media, there 
would be the linking up of big business manipulation 
and the "truth" of the commercial press. 

Finally, with the elimination of major stock- 
holders -- and their outstanding profits -- there 
could also he a deepening of work between stmlents 
and youtli and working people. IVurkers, with the 
publicit)' surrounding such a movement, could raise 
tliuir own dc'mand for control and higher wages. 

Tactics would necessarily begin around legal 
issues; lines tor the company for pollution; 
canvassing of homes in the immediate and outlying 
areas; contact with lu^ai unions, etc., would be 
essential. Depending on responses and the measure 
ot support, lactics could become more militant 
runiomlicr is the link-up between 
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ecology and the corporate-profit mentality, whe- 
ther concerning lublic Service, a steel works, or 
offshore drilling on the California coast- Two 
primary things would be logioaj to stress: the vui- 

nerabxlity of corporate institutions and the parti- 
cipation of people in the mo»/emeni to move, in 
their own seli-inrexest , around that wound 

The wound, it should be clear, is the knj.rc 
in the back or the people, in their environment, 
in their lives. 

Ivith congressional and locai elections coming 
up, another soii.d base to work with xs electoral 
politics -- not, however, in the sense chat elcv- 
tcrai politics can make basic change.. Rather 
students, young people and working people i^this 
means, by the wa;-’, housewives j should run to, a^ 
deepen class consciousness and desire for change, 
bj expose the bankruptcy of the two-party system, 
cj through the use of the podium, expose re- 

search done on corporations, etc , which pollute, 
and any legislation supported or proposed by Icval 
candidates which benefit those companies, dj otter 
a visionary and practical program ter social change 

ivhat should be maintained, however, is that 
professional politicians will use the issue of 
ecology as a means to get elected, not necessarily 
because he or she cares And of course, there xs 
the fact they lack, in general, the integrity and 
stamina to do ariything -- not that the system will 
allow for much in the first place, 

On the campus level, there should be a strong 
push for a department of ecological studies, run 
by students, and open to tree community enrollment 
It IS essential, in any action, to move within the 
community and, hopefully, to have leadership of 
any ecological mo./einent intused with local workxng 
people . 

This department could be both educational and 
agitational: that is, it could serve to inform 

[surveys, repoits, facts, figures, scientific 
predictions, eic j and to agitate tor change 
(courses on the machinations of -ap^talist economy, 
the psychology it creates, the nature of lobbies, 
etc J while providing courses that offer that 
visionary, practical solution (the history or the 
Bauhaus in Germany , the architecture ot Buckmin- 
ster fuller, eco I Ggi ca 1 ly -or len ted architecture 


On ca'.vp.*-:: , ccoiog^ could ‘.and, it 

xcems rtOCi'-' tCj a^-iy with radical and leftist 

groups i j be sure, anti - imperialist ecology 

p^opiQ ifiou-d not consider themselves spread thin, 
but rathe' embarking on a struggle armed with not 
oniy cut/age and s-oncern, but also a correct analysis 
ci Anici'.-a, s-:; wc-i /ooied that wool could not 

be pLiiicd ovC' ar.^ one's eyes 

A danger is.. eg ecoiGg,y groups that do not have 
an under = tandiC.g of the ciass society, the capitalist 
meaning ct iiie and its psychology, of imperialism, 
xS tha; incii energy Wiii be diiiuse, scattered, 
and, wOncurrentiy , wasted They will be contradic- 
Lory and Ccniuring, they will run into brick wails 
Sin-c ihe*;' poiitiiS are based on a self-interest 
rooted iH outrage and concern, but not in a practical 
and eApan-^x-e ana’ycis that draws upon society as a 
whole and = the root of all the aftlictions, not 
JUST the most flagrant :=ores- 

ivhat aii chose percept-ons lead to is a key 
premiSs: the only way ecology will be achieved is 

by iht people haing direct control over whatever 
aiicut: iir,zx: environment- we can call this commu- 
Hx ty -en^/U-ronmcntai ccntrol , ecological self- deter mi - 
na.ivvT), sc.iaiiSm or democracy: but understanding 

chat it X* inherently a question of the relation- 
ifiips of power, oi Che measure or control a people 
directly ha .’c o' 'cr their destiny, which will mete 
out the -UvCcaS Of any ecc iogicai movement - 

that restates the initial premise of this 
paper in different words In synthesis: we live 

ill a .mon^po I V' cap.tal^st society, in a nation 
wh- -h m^-i DC auwused oi imperialism, and we live 
und^^x a system oi parliamentary republicanism [not 
demo..ra^,y wn: -n *s hia. i^y -- if not totally -- 
iniiaenx=d oy iObbie^ of corporations We realise 
the graduai death ot our environment means our 
death Wc rea..i.t ihiS is not a jOke, not an 
Orweii.aU lantaSy And we realiie that reality is 
not iragmented and that a;i things that happen have 
caU5C3- rtiid rcasorij And consequences. 

Ihc niaj or consequence, if we refer back to the 
Atmu^pneXiC D-icnces Research Center report at 
Lh<^ 01 this paper, is obvious. 

Diming ch.' wor ke tudent uprising in France 
ifi i9o-S, thcie waS a siOgan whi,h indicated not 
OHiy a jii.,ud, but the whoic nature ot the capitalist 
- ao 
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society, the breathless joy of the new age's 
coming: "Be realistic, demand the impossible " 

■# * 

(Editor's note: The preceding ecology treatise 

was prepared by The Green Mountain Boys, UMC 183c, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, CO 80302. They 
invite correspondence.) 
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NEW YORK'S MAYOR LINDSAY COMBS !'0 BERKELEY 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16 

about to seep up millions of taxpav'crs' dollars 
-- "and ours, too, since that's where our tuition 
money is going" -- claiming that the money was 
going to wealthy landowners of San Joaquin valley, 
whose poorly paid workers could never send their 
children to this school. "This university produ- 
ces an automatic tomato-picker that puts hundreds 
of chicanos out of work, then denied admission 
to their children by withholding funds," McKenzie 
said. 

Then, focusing on Mayor Lindsay, he said, 

"I want to ask some questions that have been 
bothering us, and we'd like some answers We've 
seen the way the Panthers and the Young Lords 
have been depicted in the press, and we know it 
is not true. They're depicted as racists, but 
we know they work with whites." He spoke of the 
breakfast programs, the attempt to get proper 
sewerage in New York City "The media has 
created an image, and we want you to know it is 
not true." 

"Is it true," McKenzie asked, "that the Panthers 
in New York are being held on such exorbitant 
bail that it amounts to no bail at all? Wh>' are 
they still kept in jail when whites charged with 
similar offenses are free? Arc the conditions 
in the Women's House of Detention as oppressive 
as has been described, filled with rats and lice? 
Why is the District Attornex- in New 'lork continu- 
ally prosecuting cases in a wa\’ meant to den>' 
black prisoners their rights?" 

The questions were leit unansv\ercd as find- 
say skipped from one libcraJ abstmutron to 
another. Liberal i.indsa>- began with light- 


hearted cuii]''s about l^eagan and the Regents 
"i'lr happ\' to be here - to a degree," he grinned. 
Hie students weren’t so light-hearted. "What 
about ll^ii'lem llospitai?" someone called out Lind- 
sa>' ignored it, and continued with reference to 
the many fine bands that had come out of the Bay 
Area -- "ihe (u'atcful Dead, Country Joe and the 
fish, and now, if the Berkeley City Council has 
Its way, the .Jefferson Helicopter " 

The radicals in the crowd, impatient with 
the jokes, began chanting "Ercc the 21" Lindsay 
spoke of the horrors of the war. Radicals chanted, 
"Ilo, Ho, !Io Chi Minh," and "Vietnam Will Win." 
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DEFENSE DEPARTMENT STATISTICS: 
IT'S ALL OF SOUTHEAST ASIA NOW 


By College Press Service 
LIBERATION News Service 


WASHINGTON, D C. (LNSJ -- The official Defense 

Department news releases which list the names and 
numbers of dead American soldiers in the department 
war efforts are no longer headed by the title 
"U S MILITARY CASUALTIES -- VIETNAM." They now 
read "U S. MILITARY CASUALTIES -- SOUTHEAST ASIA." 

Carl Tocci, a defense department spokesman, 
said the change was made "in the interests of 
accuracy " 

"The list has always included casualties from 
Laos," Tocci said. "We just never got around to 
changing the title " 

Asked if the list might now include deaths in 
Fhailand, foccj replied, "Certainly It's always 
included the entire area " Tocci said he had "no 
idea" who was responsible for the change which 
was made Mar 18 

The current death count, by Pentagon figures, 
includes 48,574 '\niericans , 3,696 U S. allies, 

103, .507 South Vietnamese (Saigon regime) Army 
troops, and 610,308 N14- and North Vietnamese 
trooji.s, for a grand total of 766,085 deaths -- 
not including hundreds of thousands of civilians. 

-30 - 
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AZTLAN. BIRTH OF A NATION' 

By Karen Wald 
LIBERATION News Service 

DENVER, Colo. (LNS) -- ’Hve have Cleared rhe 
nation of Aztlan/' Corky Gonzalec said to the 
people who filled the Crusade for Justice audi- 
torium on Sunday afternoon on the fifth and last 
day of the 2nd Annual Chicano Touth Liberation 
Conference. 

The main purpose of this year's meeting was 
to create a political party and Congress of 
Aztlan -- the Aztec name for the lands of the 
Southwest stolen from the Indian and Mexican 
ancestors of today’s Chicanos, spiritually in- 
corporating all brown people^ ail of North 
America's Spanish-speaking people. 

But as Corky noted^ the five days of meetings^ 
workshop^,-. theater, music, fighting, playing and 
rapping had done far more than simply create a 
new, independent political party. It had given 
shape, form -- visibility -- and an unprecedented 
unity to the nation of people who created this 
party md who the party was to represent. 

The basic issues and concerns of Aztlan 
could be found by looking at the list of workshops: 
community control of schools, churches, agencies 
and institutions; creation of an economic base 
in the barrios of the cities, the villages and 
the countryside through rural and industrial 
cooperatives and ijo^t accumulation and working 
of land; security and self-defense; meaningful 
education through creation of Chicano liberation 
schools and universities, taught and controlled 
by the people; health and welfare, relating the 
need for community clinics to the need to nation- 
alize the welfare agencies; art and the Chicano 
artist, ranging from discussion of techniques, 
to the need for preserving a rich cultural heri- 
tage of art, views shared in the literature and 
drama workshops; communication to end the 
isolation and alienation of Chicano brothers in 
various localities; anti-war and draft resis- 
tance to end the double -genocide of brown people 
from the U.S, (and some of its colonies) dying 
en masse in the process of killing their 
Vietnamese brothers; and many workshops to discuss 
the creation of a political party and a Congress 


for A:r:ari 

There v\as no wemen s workshv^p per se, bot 
brrwTi women aia meet during the conterence to discus 
their r..j.e as brown women,, as re'/oiutionaxies and 
pitcntii: re . ovu:i':n5.r les - After the first tenta- 
tive meeting^ they opened the continuing women's 
workshops to the men. and the O'/er-ali effect 
was t: prod.^oe stronger, more committed women 
taking the*-' place in the Chicano movement along- 
side thcj.r men. 

There no wor'fcshop cn 'unity" either, but 
this was probably cne of the most significant 
factors of the conference, A year ago in Denver, 
Puertc Ricajis and blacks were attacked and barred 
from the conference by some Chicanos who are now 
called "cultural nationalist." This year they 
were invited back^ and Young Lords and Latin Kings 
shared the stage,, dormitories, and guard duty 
with Brown Berets and Crusaders. Gangs from 
Ch*cago^ whose members previously could not have 
walked across each ether's turf and come out un- 
hartned, travelled together in the same buses, 
shared meals and lodging, rapped and partied to- 
gether, cajTie out of the conference with a 
feeling of solidarity and brotherhood inconceivable 
a short time age. Again, that is not to say 
everything went smoothly. 

A few individual fights sent several brothers 
to the hospital. But the strength of the unity 
that was built was shown in the reaction of the 
groups to these fights. Instead of rallying 
around their injured members and counter-attacking 
the othei groups , which w:uld be the traditional 
response, gang and c*ub leaders denounced the 
actions as "fucked up behavior" and reaffirmed 
their szlidaricy with their brother groups,. 

The strong cultural heritage of La Raza, 
dispiayed in act; music, pceciy, dance and 
theater., was one of the many aspects which mar- 
kedx'y distinguished tbis conference from any 
white movement meeting. It is also one of the 
factors ariiting the cid with the young; no 
generation gap is visible in the Chicano move- 
ment = Oia and young responded with rhythmic 
handclapp.^rg and foot -stomping and series of 
ohort, high-pitched yeliS as beautifully costumed 
Cji*:ana g.ils oatTie out tc perform traditionAl 
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There was never a specific decision made re- 
garding this, but it seemed likely that candidates 
would be run in certain places. The resolutions 
that were passed called for the formal creation 
of the nation of Aztlan, and the establishment 
of an independent La Raza Unida political party, 
which would have the Plan of Aztlan (drafted 
last year) as its main platform, to be later ex- 
panded by the newly-formed Congress of Aztlan. 

The resolution stated that "We will withhold our 
support from any candidate running in any other 
party." It went on to say that the Congress of 
the nation of Aztlan will be the governing body 
of the party and will handle all political 
questions concerning the nation of Aztlan. 

In other resolutions, proposed by the dele- 
gation from New Mexico, Reis Tijerina was pro- 
claimed national hero of Aztlan, with June 5 -- 
the date of the Tierra Amarilla raid -- declared 
a national holiday. The resolution described 
Tijerina as a political prisoner, and pledged the 
nation of Aztlan to "free him by any means 
necessary. " 

One of the final acts of the conference 
was a wedding of two young Denver Chicanos by 
the nation of Aztlan, The audience -- which had 
witnessed a similar wedding in a film showing of 
"Battle of Algiers" the day before -- accompanied 
the young couple with rhythmic hand-clapping 
as they marched through a line of Brown Berets 
and Black Berets -- each raising a clenched 
fist as the couple passed through. At the stage 
Rocky, wearing an army fatigue jacket and black 
beret, and Della, in jeans, t-shirt and serape, 
faced Corky, who told the people present: "I 

am no high priest. They have made the decision. 
This isn't a ceremony but a witnessing of the 
love of two revolutionaries who believe in the 
same cause, the same nation. We of Aztlan decide 
our own destiny. What these young people do to- 
day is a symbol of liberation and revolution." 
They left amidst an incredibly long string of 
"Chi cano/Power" handclapping, foot stomping 
chants. As they walked out, they were very 
much the visual symbol of the new nation that had 

been bom at that conference. 
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[NOTE TO EDITORS: A series of short articles on 

various aspects of the conference and the Chicano 
movement will accompany this article in following 
packets. Look for them, because this article 
could only touch the surface. Readers and editors 
interested in learning more about the conference, 
the party, or the movement should contact Crusade 
for Justice, 1567 Downing St., Denver, Colo.] 

NO MALCOLM X UNION FOR ILLINOIS STATE 

SPRINGFIELD, 111. (CPS/LNS) -- The Board 
of Regents, by a vote of 6-0, supported Illinois 
State University President Samuel E. Braden in 
his recommendation not to approve the name of 
Malcolm X for the University Union at the Bloomington- 
Normal campus. 

The name of Malcolm X had been suggested for 
the Union by four campus groups, the University 
(Faculty) Council, Student Senate, Union Board, 
and Task Force on Intergroup Relations, 

President Braden, in his position dis- 
approving the recommendation by those groups, 
said he felt the message of Malcolm X "seems to 
emphasize our differences and therefore is in- 
appropriate to the University as a community. 
Furthermore, to do otherwise would be to lose 
effective ability to direct either the campus or 
the off-campus communities toward the goal of 
racial equity and reconciliation." 

At the same time, President Braden reaffirmed 
his previous statement that ISU should be free 
to name buildings for blacks and that "we should 
direct our attention to the campus conditions 
that are conducive to the successful education 
of all students, black and white." 

-30- 
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POETRY UNDER FIRE 

NEW ORLEANS (LNS) -- Darlene Fife and Robert 
Head, editors of the NOLA Express, have pub- 
lished a collection of poems entitled "After Word 
Comes Wierd." The poems were written shortly 
before they became the first underground news- 
paper editors to be indicted by the Federal Govern- 
ment (the charge is sending obscene materials 
through the mails) . The collection is pub- 
lished by Radical America magazine and the Quixote 
Press. It is available from NOLA Express (Price 
$1.00) at Box 2342, New Orleans, La. 70116, 
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RADICAI Mf-DIA BULLETIN BOARD -- .V\ IMI-RNAI. NBVSlH rri.K LOR i‘:!- mIHSCR: kS OT i.i HLRA' ION NEWS SERVICE 


Erom L\'S Uoryien: 

Media Sisrers-- 

Notes on che East Coast IVonien’s Media Conferenv:c: 
;jate: April 25-26 

Place: IVashin^Cton Square Methodist Church; 
135 IV. 4 St., New York, N.'i. 

* Tine: 10 a.m. to 11 p.m., Sat., Apr. 25, 

2 p.m. to 11 p.in., Sun., Apr. 26 

IVe'vc potten responses from about 100 women 
so far IVe are trying to work out free housing 
arrangements, so please let us know immediately 
if you arc coming. BRING SLEEPING BAGS.!: 

The church has a kitchen that ue can use, so 
we will he able to have coffee and lunch there. 

'iou sliouid bring money for dinner, cokes, subways, 
etc. IVc will have to collect $1 from each woman 
for the use of the church and for our lunches. 

If >'ou arrive in New York on Friday night 
call us if you need housing information, etc- 

*■ X K 

From: ENS Women -- 

Additions to radical media women^s list of publi- 
cations published recently in LNS : 

RAL'IO FREE PEOPLE, 153 Mercer st., New York, N . Y 
iord.2 (also 160 Prospect PI,, Brooklyn, N.V. 1123Sj 
Women's Liberation Tapes; 

My Body is Mine to Control -- songs of 
struggle sung by Beverly Grant, written by Becerly 
Grant and Lynn Phillips. 

Up Against the Mattress Down in the Valley, 
a sound collage of sex, politics, music, economics, 
primal] 1} for women. 

Women Against Daddy Warbucks -- New York 
women who destroyed draft files talk about why 
.hey did it, why they chose to appear publicly, 
and what ii meant to carry out their action, "as 
women, in America." 

^ Free Our Sisters, Free Ourselves! -- 
documentar}' of the Nov. 22 , 1969, New Haven march 
to support the jailed Black Panther sisters. 

X X -X 

from: ENS 

New radical media list is in the final stages of 
preparation. Please check your mailing plate and 
send corrections to us right away. 

We're still trying to track down the forged LNS 
packet'.'-' source. Please let us know if you re- 
ceived a packet and what sort of postage, postage 
stamps, postnai'k, etc,, was on the envelope 

* k 

From; Robert Mead, NOLA E.XPRE.SS, l^ox 2542, New 
Orleans, LA 701 io -- 

Tne Cit>' of New Orleans today filed a motion 
in Federal Court to have the Restraining Ortler 
against tht^ New Orleans police removed in regard 
to NOEA !'\Pi\ES,S -'15 (the issue the I'ederal Grarui 
Jur> ] ndi cted us for ] . 
i !a ng 1 n , 

riu' Genet interview was fine. A man aftci 
m> own heart . 

.. ..A I best. 
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Eiom: AL >.!• . lu..u.KwB[JRG t-Rl'.L PR[:sS, P.O- Box 988, 

P> 1 a c K L u 1 ' j. , , \ \ 2 4 0 6 U - - 

r of mo'.ei::cri : g, roups and publications 
h''vt bcc:'j s:ru MIL material to both Alice and Blacks- 
burg Free Press, Doth addressed Box 459, Blacksburg, 
Va liowevsiM thM> dual expense unnecessary, 
since tner arc jne and the same Also, our post 
office box na- been rf'.uiigjd to Box 988. To keep 
your lutitLci funds a ii'tie less limited, please 
address aji further maj.1 correctly [see address 
a'bJVwj iruuik:s. 

From: Robbyelce, SECXIND CiTV, 2136 No. Malsted st., 
C.hicr.go, i; 60614 -- 

Secund City h.:s printed Geoigi Dimitrov's 
United Front Against Fascism as a special supple- 
ment to tn.s paper. The pamphlet, long out of 
print and practicaJJy unobtainable , describes the 
true nature of ta-'cism and helps to arm the working 
people witli uhe kno^v ledge; to res..st it. 

l\^th the atmosphere in Amerika today tending 
to favor larcist terrorist methods of rule, the 
people at large must learn the truth about fascism. 

It IS most fitting chat this work should be re- 
printed ho-c lh Pjg Cit) where Fred Hampton was 
murdered before dawn :.n his bed and where seven men 
ha>’e jus: been jailed for believing in freedom of 
speech 

One person loaned the money to finance the 
printing cr thiS work. After that money is returned, 
an_y extra money from :=ales vvili be put into a fund 
to finance pr^nt:.ng of other w-orks the capitalists' 
precises are unliko.iy to print. 

1-10 copies - . . .SO'; each 

10-2S copies 40c each 

25-5U copies ..... .35c each 

50-100 copies 30c each 

100 or over 25 ? each 

Other papers, please re-print the above. 

Peace 


END OF RADICAL MiiDIA BULIETIN BOARD FOR T0DAY= = = = - 

\0\i FAi A FAT FRIGE FOR DIET OEEO 
iVAS! 1 1 NN'T’OX , D.G- flNS-CPSJ -- When you buy 
diet maigar*n'-o you may pay premium prices averaging 
30b higher than for regular margarine -- but what 
;.ou get for the extra money ;s added water, just 
plain v\atcr m clfocr. , says the Gonsumers Union, 
the- ncu-commerc.ai , non-profit consumer advisory 
group, tiio r.iuniii ac turcr i get ring a premium for 
adiM t e :\it ) lig n:s iJi'oduct The adtied water in place 

: a I -u V.MCI ’’lurgarine gives a diet spread about 
naii t!v. La'o.-'cs oi regular margarine. ;\nd the 
ad V ur t L s 1 V', M’liiuLiry creates the demand that makes 


... i.om-Milc, and profitable. 



-.me’'' i'l • LI’A!’IIH;s AllIiAl) 










These photos were taken at: march and rally to FREE THE PANTHER 21 in New York on Saturday, April 4„ 
On this page, the, people take over the Queensboro (feeling groovy) bridge^ See story on page34 
Credit both these photos to Steve Rose/LNS. More £ollows««. 
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all, folks 


